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Asan example, ! give you an advertisement, cut guilty of the folly of talking lightly of oes nes 
verry their organ, “ The Freeman’s Journal :” Fay ans very neceasi in is eerie eae ks 
“Saint James's New Church—On Tuesday, | 45 itis; and I rejoice toknow that there are some 
the 24th instant, the Feast of St. Bartholomew, | Who regard the wealth with which they are 
his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Lord Arch- | intrusted and endowed as the means of advanc- 
bishop of Dublin, assisted by other Prelates, | ing the cause of God and Truth, at home and 
will solemnly dedicate this magnificent church. | ®broad; and such merit all the consideration 
“The Dedication Sermon will be preached | they receive. 5 
by the Rev. Henry E. Manning, (late Archdea-| There was one little matter which, by fre- 
con in the Protestant Chureh. quent recurrence, fixed my attention, and made 
“On this occasion, this distinguished convert | ® strong impression pon my memory, and 
and gifted orator will deliver his first discourse | #bout which I have had sundry cogitations 
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in knitting and sewing, and the common 
branches of a good English education, These 
children make and mend their own clothes, 
and do very creditably a considerable amount 
of work, furnished by friends and patrons. 
There is also a class engaged in weaving Va- 
lenciennes lace, of a beautifui quality, under a 
French teacher. The pupils all dine at the es- 
tablishment, and take there a certain portion 
of bread at night. Before leaving, they are 
required to take off the school-costume and to 
reinvest themselves in their rags, as, in* most 


ventions, many strong men of the Radical De- } 
mocracy are with us, and so it will be through- 
out the State in November. I know such a 


constantly arising, affecting the interests, social, 
' 
t- Ih 
prospect gives comfort to the Whigs. They ' | 
' 


moral, or pecuniary, of our community, it takes 
its stand, manfully battling for what it esteems 
the right, without courting the favor of the 
mob, or the support of any party, in State or 
Church. And, as a general thing, it is found 
on the side of law and order, good morals, free 
discussion, and individual rights. Our other 
influential papers are partisan, and, before 
committing themselves upon any question, sur- 
vey the ground closely, to ses how this or that 


articles on the developments of science. A gen- 
tleman of large intelligence, acquainted with 
the great extent and deep interest with which 
such articles are read, remarked a day or two 
since: “If that class of subjects should be con- 
tinued, extended, and furnished under the most 
favorable circumstances for general reading, 
they would become as popular as the “ Waver- 
ley novels,” 

_ In liberal policy and measures for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, Ohio is, perhaps, the banner 
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confidently assert that Scott is sure of the State, 
and that our party, by dividing the opposition, 
will help bring about that result. However 
this may be, I believe they are not aware of 
the number of votes which will be saved to 
Freedom from the Whig ranks. 
Thinking men of all parties, and of ne bill 


D.C., 
and, Extra 
ment of Ac- 
vernment. 

D. Wilmot, 










Bueit & BrancuarD, PRINTERS, 
Sixth Street, a few doors south of Penn. Avenue. 























D. 3 f ! l State ; Stark, the Lanner county; and Marl- | course may affect the prospects of “our party,” | party, are beginning to see that the most effect- a 
ac same! on Bt Nei 1 Aaa eg gel pata Me m A eiaiaen a a and bag have determined to send to boro’, the “ BANNER VILLAGE” tt our Union. | and, if the subject be a erste wily rl Ive way to nivabes the cause of Freedom, ii 
ra; andthe . inion : families j are ; whi A at i i a ae a a: — will conclude with a Grand | you for such explanation as may be in your | The citizens of this little village have, within a wisely in the dark, non-committal at least, until | through the ballot-box, is to vote directly for rh 
nes—Sm WASHINGTON, D. = amilies in a dress which could be pawned, or | Pontifical High Mass. power to give. It was the costly and heavy | year past, taxed themselves more than two | after the elections. its true and tried representatives. There is 1) 
PH. ee | SIG, for meal, potatoes, or whiskey. | “A grand orchestra, under the direction of | Ornaments set over the entrances to the pal- | cents on a dollar for all their property, to pro- | |The Fall Exhibition of our Horticultural | always a set of men ready to carry out the will q iit 
ied Hiberal ET Fe a eee Se pe A very thorough and yet attractive system | Mr. J. Keane. aces of the Fifth avenue, of shields wrought | vide buildings and teachers for their school ; | Society took place last week, and was the finest, | of the People, whatever it is, and however it 1h 
ite power “ Et jentendis une voix de joueurs de harpes, | of instruction has been adopted in this school, | “Reserved seats, £1; family tickets, £1 10s; | im stone over the doors, bearing the strange | several adding voluntary subscriptions to make | in respect to the show of fruit, we have ever | may be expressed. If the votes of the Free Hi 
. en . qui touchoient leurs harpes, et qui chantorent and is carried out with the utmost faithfulness | nave, 10s. ; aisles, 5s. and unusual indication of the bar or bend sinis- | up a deficiency. At alate convention of schools | had, especially in apples, of which there were Democracy had been doubled in 1848, the Fu- ai 
jon—inter- comme un cantique nouveau devant le trone!” | by its self-sacrificing and earnest-hearted 6 To be had at Richardson’s, 9 Chapel street ; ter’ And this brought to my recollection the in the county, some eight miles distant from | Over a hundred varieties. The grapes, too, | gitive Slave bill never would have passed. The ia 
=o FIRST VOICE. teachers. I know not which interested me | Duffy’s, 7 Wellington quay; Bellew’s, 79 Graf- | hatchment, with the bend sinister thereon, [| that village, of five hundred inhabitants, the | Were remarkably fine, reminding one of the | Proviso of Freedom would perhaps have been j ii 
as atecin- Methought, mine own, that hana in hand, maar Same Ew | ccarpceee Spy hoi — weg D ~, from the clergymen of St. nee Jom since affixed to Grace pene reporting themselves as the friends of | famous cluster of Eshcol; and the largest extended over-all our acquired territory, in- i 
me , he gates of that holy Land . Jy: P — oe pe ch, then just opened, in memory of a Mr. e school also numbered five hundred. To| might, almost, like that of old, require the ef- stead of its being now like the thicf that stole 4 
m, Maas. We stood at the g am cipal, or the quiet industry, the aptitude, and| This reminds me of an anecdote related to |J0hn Brown, undertaker and pew-opener of | make up the deficiency of carriages for convey- | forts of two men to carry it. The splendid | loaf, and gave back a part to the owner by he 
a Where joy is a deep and unfathomed river, the bright, happy, grateful look of her pupils. | me, by @ pleasant London friend, a clever bit that splendid church. He was a most amiable | ance, several temporary and appropriate yehi- | variety of grapes gave evidence of the atten-| way of compromise. ; Maa 
Mice Build- An ocean-stream, which shall flow forever ; { must not forget to mention that in this excel- | of satire aimed at the English Church. On the | Pet80n, though anfortenate in his birth, and | cles were prepared for the occasion. One rea- | tion paid to this branch of culture among us. “4 
Methought, mine own, that we listened long lent work Catholics and Protestants, the be- Sunday preceding the great musical festival at | Ve discriminating, after the manner of Fal- | son assigned by the villagers-for their liberali-| . The Annual Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute New Lofloa, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1852.—In 1848 +H 
for— To the tuneful sounds of a Spirit-song, nevolent and liberal of all parties and sects, are | Manchester, in 1836. the Rev. J. Gadsby, a staff in scenting out Prince Hal; so Mr. Brown | ty in scientific matters is, that they are taxed begins to-night. Should there be anything | there were taken in this neighborhood two |! 
Which told of paths too fair and free united, and that the entire cost of its sustain- Baptist miimtoter of great ealinhoul singularit _| knew by instinct how to rank men at sight; | with no liquor bills, as no opportunity for ma- | there of remarkable interest, you may expoct | copies of the Era, and four votes given to Van i 
_ For the step of mere mortality! ment does not exceed four hundred pounds a preached a sermon, of which he had weriouels and he won my heart acre seine for he doubt- | king such bills can be had in the vicinity, and | @ notice in my next. Yours, P. | Buren; now, within the same bounds, the Era } 
a j : year. ; : given notice, on the subject of the festival. At less took me for some person of high rank the | any one disposed to lay such taxes on his neigh- ae numbers eighteen copies, and we count twen- 
When Fancy veiled her glowing sun, The country around Belfast is finely cultiva- | that time the musical festivals were of a very first time I presented myself to his considera- | bors would be under the necessity of going to For the National Era. ty-five votes cerlain for Hale and Julian. ! 
And the daylight of my dream was done, ted and exceedingly picturesque. I have rare mixed iemmaciencadahesten in the churches in tion, and put me in a pew high up in the another place. The convention, of which the But there is work here yet to do ; for there ; 
Be city, has When hushed was that mystic melody, pleasure in driving about, with my friends, on | the mornin g, with balls and concerts in the broad aisle of that famous “light-house of the | Marlboro’ school formed a part, numbered five — are a few who, while they acknowledge two ' 
m said city With a thoughtful brow I looked on thee! an easy outside car—a vehicle, by the way, to | theatres in the evening—all being for the bene- skies,” to use Mr. John Quincy Adams’s famous | thousand ; one school, from the distance of fifty BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. great evils in the two old parties, aro deter- 
ae Affection prayed that hand in hand which I have become especially partial—and | ¢¢ of public charities. Mr. Gadsby commenced hrase. Now, by a surprising coincidence, as | miles, from another county. Saline mined to choose one of them. 
y 0—ly We might win our way to that holy Land, visiting places of remarkable beauty or interest. | his sermon by saying, “ My friends, there is to | 4 8 riding down in an omnibus, after taking In Maine, thirteen scientific lecturers, one | Dream on! The spirit may not always brook oi Ee, “oe 
NNSYL- Whore joy is a deep and unfathomed river, One of our drives was to “The Giant's Ring,” | pg a grand wedding this week, and, as I think | * W#!k up town, where I had been gazing at a for each county in the State, have recently | The shadow of thy dreaming; when the hour Newbury, Vr., Oct. 6, 1852. 
A golden stream which shall flow forever! an immense Druidical amphitheatre, enclosed | j; improper and illegal, I Ratend to protest row of splendid mansions in the Fifth avenue, } been so by the Governor, under an act | Comes for thy morning labor, and the dower To the Editor of the National Era : 
be will cora- by a high, regular mound, with the mystic : distinguished (shall I say) by these ill-boding | of the 


nd continue 


btetries and , 


SECOND VOICE. 
As thus we stood—as I gazed on thee— 
As we heard the deep song of Eternity ! 
That strain which speaks with a ceaseless tone 


number of seven openings, and containing a 
rude cairn, supposed to have been used as an 
altar for human sacrifices by “the priests of 
the bloody faith.” It is also supposed that the 


against it, and I hope that none of my congre- 
gation will sanction it with their presence. 
The church and the playhouse have been court- 
ing these many years, and this week they are 
to be married. The first objection which I 


shields, when, passing by Grace Church, | 
thought [ saw—indeed it must have been him- 
sel{—the veritable Mr. Brown, sexton, walking 
in the grounds attached to the church, as fat 


ate Legislature. These professors are to 
hold conventions of schools in all the towns of 
their respective counties, which conventions 
will be, at least, the commencement of “tpvus- 
TRIAL EXHIBITIONS,” leading to “ screNnTIFIC 


Of golden visions fall like foreéd fruit 

Nipt by the harsh wind’s chiding, and the look 
The sunshine had grows saddened and too mute 
With sorrowful meaning, and Life's inmost nook 


Enclosed is an article on feeding bees, which 
I very much desire to see inserted in the Era 
at the earliest date possible. I send it to all 
the papers that advertise my “Bee Feed,’ 





‘ a as say FS a> % at “ Is freed from its thin shadows, then thy heart hoping they will be se kind as to give it a 
Ri tea Of glory revealed to the pure alone— mound was once high enough to shut out all make to the union is, the parties aretoo near of and as fair as ever. The illusion was wonder- DEPOSITORIES, miniature CRYSTAL PALACES” | Shall stand in earnest up and act its part simultaneous insertion. 1 have many inquiries 
As we caught one glimpse of that portal fair views, save that of the heaven above. The | xin » ful. He seemed to be alive, the very person | to aid in rendering more transparent and bril- | Ip the cold, naked, sunlight of the Real— with regard to the utility of feeding ; this is 
maistry and Which glistens forever in radiant air— place is utterly without trees or shrubbery ; To-morrow, I leave, with some kind Irish a hatchment was made memorable by the rong the “GRAND CRYSTAL PALACE” proposed | Nervous and braced, though from its loved Ideal for a very brief answer. Yours truly, 
by and Med- I thought, shall our earthly homage win yet no deepest valley, dark and cold with forest | ¢iends, for a short tour in Scotland. I doubt ar-sinister seven years ago. Perhaps his re- a» oe Geyer, at the heart of our nation. | p5reyer parted, and tho Truth like stool E. Jornpan 
A home which the just scarcely enter in: and mountain shadows, ever wore to me | not that my pulses will throb with unwonted sentment at such an insult to his memory has radiating point, thus constituted, would be Cutting the Past and Present. Then dream on! 
Medic more lonesome, desolate, and solemn aspect. I} fulness, and my heart swell with unutterable | ™d¢ his rest unquiet. rendered more resplendent in its radiations by | 1, ah eas biied. @ : FEEDING BEES. 
cove = Ah! no—for the heart’s fondest tribute here, shivered and shrank with a vague sense of ; y But to return to the subject of this letter. | 8n innumerable multitude of concentratin ee ee ee “iy: ae; 
ed to the R g emotion, when I tread the land of Scott and ‘ J 7 ’ - 3 dawn. Within the last fe increasing i 
r the close Must be followed by many a contrite tear— mystery and fear, as I strove to send my soul | Buris—that my soul wil] be thronged by glo- | /bese shields, then, borne so brazenly before | rays, collected in constantly increasing num- — ithin the last few years, an increasing in- 
The undying blossoms of Paradise back through the Christian ages, into the far, | ¥ious memorie J and my tense of Seality e d the world, and the ghost of Mr. Brown, have | bers and brilliancy from every point of our | Oh, heart at rest, thy pulses calmly beat torent in the public mind has been manifested, 
10.00 No chilling breath from the world below that vast surging concourse of savage worship- excess” of rare delight; but my love I leave be hat do they maen Can it be these people ad — eae would not be the| The vacant light and shadows o’er thee £0, pleasure and profit to 1b derived ein this 
20.00 Shall dim the Spirit's immortal glow; pers, and to witness those awful rites, where, | with Ireland, the land of warm, quick blood, glory in their shame ? Could the like be found | consolidation, but the diffusion of knowledge ; 


r by letter 
i D 





By our idols wept, by our sins forgiven, 


for pious chanting, were the groans and cries 


and of faithful though careless hearts—the 


in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, where from a third 


not the despotism, but the “Democracy oF 


Like rainless clouds that chequer fields of wheat. 


branch of labor. To examine with care the 





























18 ¢ c C , : es Oh, heart at rest, how little thou dost know nature and habits of this industri little in- 
a Alone may we enter the gates of Heaven! of the victims ; for baptismal and holy waters, | jand of h ospitality and quaint humor, of pas- - — of all — children born are father- Science.” =4 8: Of Life in thy reposing! Better be mm pele afford : Fema: satay 7H Rap — M A 
sits “ CATHARINE M. Morris. the sprinkle and gush of their blood; and | gion and poetry, of wit and melancholy, of ess? Are we then to infer that the domestic LETTER FROM CINCINNATI Tossed in the anger of some stormy sea, they require for their protection and comfort 
es Brooklyn, July 24, 1852. where, for wreaths of sweet incense, went up laughter and of tears. relations of our metropolitan city are in a worse Space ; And know thy strength and fulness—that the shore | is wea agreeable wr tr oe ao 
ONG THE ’ ’ the thick smoke of their burning. Adieu to it, and to you—the near and the pong i those corrupt and sopantng Mr. Hale’s Visit to the West—General Scott in| On which thou idly dreamest be a goal When judiciously managed, there is no haz- 
; We made a pleasant excursion one day, late- far, yet both dear and kindred to my heart. capitals or France, Pr ussla, and Austria?’ Cincinnati—The Bible Question in our Pub-| To nerve the sinows of thy strengthening soul ard in saying that there is no branch of busi- 
For the National Era. ly, to the ruins of Shane’s Castle, the ancient Grace Greenwoop. | Lhese are the queries I submit to you for aso-} ic Schools—Servility of the Party Press— | With every stroke grown bolder than before ness that will give one equal income, in pro or- 
ies lowest [COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO Law.] palace and stronghold of the princely O'Neills, oS lution... If “he is a wise son,” in the land in Horticultural Exhibition. Until the won earth bears thee! Better know tion to the capital nal 2 Bees ma te nel 
here’ lowest and to Antrim Castle, the residence of Lord which this proverb originated, “who knows his Cc 4 P er d = ; ot 
— : 4d GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. Masserene. Shane’s Castle is a noble ruin LETTER FROM PETER SCHLEMIHL, ow: father,” what must be the precociousness INCINNATI, October 6, 1852. Some earnest joy through much of bitter woe, aged s0 as to give very large profit. 
pnt of 5 per No. 16. surrounded by fine old trees and extensive Ww ee . of the child who can give us like information To the Editor of the National Era: Than live in slothful languor, dreaming so! t z ut they by ~~ Mana om one not left to 
jED Betrast, September 23, 1852. | grounds, and grandly situated on Lough ‘ . one — any the sag to] in a city where bar-sinister shields are worn " prices gael - Hale — er ing visit las aii i ce ea profitable if meahoaan. fen ae 
. ae 2 * ee, ¢ gels, sing rist w orn, . 
an street. My Dear W. E: After three weeks of de-} Neagh, the largest lake in the United King- | 0° ® veriable ‘etier trom the unknown Fier | unblushingly on the homes of le beau monde of Saturd. P a. bth of te ee. ith mi for Christ withi Feeding has been resorted to, to some ex- 
~ lightfal travel, and three weeks of more delight-| dom. Tradition tells us that this great body of Schlemihl ; and that it may be understood by | the Fifth avenue and 22d street! But my dear | © — a — = bar ye {orton he Tots . yort a. “ RI maar ia tent, within a few years When done under- 
yy ful visiting, I am about to take leave of Ireland, | Water covers what was once a fair and fruitful | all our readers, we shall make a few remarks | 8"; this is not all. During my visit, 1 went Sime j oth listened . xine pec cies aoe aaa a —_—~ ne ‘ standingly, there is no doubt of its utility. 
e Revere and it is with real sorrow at my heart that I | valley, with snug cottages and lordly castles, by way of explanation. into the interior of many church edifices, and : d of y . “gr a pee as : But it has been cracked up too highly, and 
hably ff f and grand ecclesiastical towers; that this val- , was pained to see baby-houses for pulpits, and | CP°® Composed of men of all parties, and was | Just trembling into birth. Thus angels sing : : : P. Bmy) 
: go, most probably forever, from a country te pa eoecni a well, which was never to be|_ The Mr. John Brown spoken of is no ghost, | the walls, especially behind the preacher, | ceived with great satisfaction and applause. | Into our spirite dewy with the spring in some instances carried too far. 
Ree Aise, wets Ps al A Sena lett uncovered for an hour, under peril of a | but the living sexton of Grace Church, at the | painted in fresco—long vistas of pillars, reach: | | have, heard Whigs who were present speak | Of God's baptising, when corroding jars tienen feodin a pecbageedt. Pate 
7 I have now 8 deepened and loving sympathy— | general inundation ; but that @ certain damsel, | head of Broadway, in New York. Soon after | ng half a mile or more—which distracted my ae "pailiedl detain ete oiler ) arngete Sie sales cot potions _— regard to the season, or the condition of ‘the 
hats ae from a people for whose character I must ever | (there is always a —= prs with your | this magnificent edifice was opened, Mr. Brown, a and eee ~~ i 04 — sonalities, and dealing with gions principies, pg titan Prag - cmp narouatioge at colony. The result has been, the colonies have F 
feel a glowing and grateful admiration. _ historians, sacred ‘> _pro a w <7 aes oon in order that his sign should be “something mein be ac ay 0 ary the light - worthy the consi Revattiin. af intelligent kT Slt . Ps > iC . “ — been seriously injured, and the owners have 
My visit to Belfast has been a delicious time } chief is to be done,) being at the well, drawing é iia ie . | Shadows, it perhaps they could in any way be | ;, tadaed ie & . and full of promise, take thy way suffered loss. A colony, short for food in the 
blished and of repose and refreshment for a wearied frame } Water, spied her lover at the other end of the | 2¢at and re-chatr-chay,” (a favorite phrase of his | reconciled with the laws of Nature. Now, ee ee § a - eee rug the decla-|  O’er the morn-meadows with thy crook, and pay winter or spring, should be fed sufficiently to 
. : je — re e re . . . . -, . . . . , re . ss ° e ‘a y] o 
—— and an over-excited mind, and of gentle minis- } Valley, dropped her brimming pitcher, forgot when speaking of Parties in high life, got | these vile violations of all the laws of perspec- sata alt ridge red ghthiiines bie gpa ately = incense of thy spirit, faint and dim give them an ample supply in the interior of 
at No. 297 tration, consolation, and sustaintment, to a} to cover the well, and ran to meet him, fol- up under his immediate superintendence—for, | tive act upon me like hateful noises upon | lect any Presidential secmunan im .tiieiete tine Vith Love's first dewy aspiration, unto Him. the hive, but not enough to entirely fill the 
ered heart fur # tinue childishly forcboding, rest | lowed by a foamin flood, Wists Séee samt r08e, | like his-allusgrious predecessor, Caleb Quotem, > nerves <- the “Enraged Musician,” as speaking was of so low a grade ag in the pres- Marblehead, August, 1852. comb. 
omg and sinking, with vain homeward throbbings. itp tn alk legit “ater the a jalan his vocations are various,) he gave an order for | Py Thst Sabbath a ent. The coarsest abuse of the candatt _ Many persons, experienced in the manage- . i 
coh the I have been staying st the house of Mr. But an old chronicler states that this | ®% heraldic eseutcheon, on which was to be | York, I said to myself, as I rose, “ To-day I will the opposing party—little tales of what Gen meermee,-Ou10, Oct, 8, 1852, | ment of bees, are of the opinion that if over ted 
pne, an R N two members of whose large and | ¥@Ve- I s ; : ; ’ ? ’ y Pierce once did ‘i ; —— y 4 ae they will entirely fill the hive, not excepting 
it all the ? B sarele to b bed to the | emblazoned his name, office, and residence; | go where | shall hear the pure Gospel, where | , and what Gen. Scott said— | To the Editor of the National Era: : eae 
te F sng family I had the good. fortune to | P@°* of carelessness is to be ascribe ne b, ) oe ; P pel, OT) scan’ ti: dsebeckn eal as ‘ i the brood comb, and thereby prevent the in- 
i ver a ee ee extreme maternal anxiety of a young mother to make the si 0 : Mr. | Shall see no fresco pictures, hear no opera-sing- | 2PP® n or sectional prejudices—| — [t is expected that thousands of votes will be ; if 
eas know in America. I find im all these dear h Senet te seacetallt Wie tie Seiainaien: wa and, to make the sign essay ner ernvteany TEE RTE HR pom gee primitive as the | °¢ story for the North, another forthe South— | Jost to Hale and Julian in Ohio, by reason of | on of the colony ; and if they do not mul- 
a. Sande nee seeepeniniy Savers serene hr d inetinte a her childe, who wepte in ) ee, IR es abe Sk SO ee SN doctrine taught. To-day | will go to ****** any clap-trap that may serve to catch a few} electors, in remote and unor naleat counties Upty, Gay will seen ran out. | Thenefoee, Asien 
el intellectual only, but moral. Their hearts keep a 1 ir’ d left ye well uncovered ye I thick thought proper to have a bar put upon the] street Church, and hear Dr » T knew | reign or native votes—form the staple of the | not having a supply of tickets. As one of the “ne a ely little feeding should be done, until 
Agenta, beat with mine on those questions of liberty [like shis-omtion beth But that there are in | Shield, which the artist painted a bar-sinister ; | him thirty-five years ago, when he loved to ge appeals to the people. The discussion | hest means that occurs to me, for partially rem- ; ‘Fe aan ae avian end ees flow- 
“ vege ail - oo ae — rk: seri wae 2 engaged our this lake, submarine church establishments, | and as Mr. Brown is a leader, in more senses | visit the Blue Ridge mountains, and preach to Guan, kale ae ade ‘a — on er f edying that difficulty, 1 ask you to insert in ers, to any considerable pe ha ia von short ; 
ue 0 , S . > . ° ° i. . . a C - } rhi 1 q ° ? ? 
bend in the hier ple be * aapeeealt Pamiliar wtenmeelin j | and that the fish swim about at oy — than one, in the circles up town, the fashion of ” ge the - oak yw? of pry. Hol- | , d, and all sorts of tri ling Jaa. brought fo . ae oe eneatqeys be spi Age and during that short season, the practice ot 
§ ASE ° " ai. ae , : a e xe. € 5 cy . . < ° ° ° 
- have never heard a false sentiment, a cold, | ‘7 castle-keep and court-yard, and, scaly fel- | }4) sinisters has become yeneral—adopted by or Uw eg Pope oes. © peadant ward, to amuse the ears of the voters. Mr. : be yr ego page eng eee y | Weeding exclusively is questionable. 
epee et : p - >’ | lows though they are, have the entrée of ancient : 2 branches, painted with the azure of the skies. ; ; : : your paper, then. in those counties, (and they But from swarr time until cold the 
worldly aphorism, a sarcasm, or an inconsider- | ~- antite tall we have the word of Moore ; | those who are so ignorant (in matters of her-| There his rich tones rang round and round an Hale’s speeches, viewed either as specimens of | are not few,) will have before him the means | faoqj arming time until cold weather, 
a ate jest, from any of the manly lips of this aris 8, aldry, at least,) as uot to know the difference | amphitheatre whose Architect built the world; natural, off-hand oratory, or as candid, argu- | of knowing y age eagle era cqpecteniier of se wis rae a be ee with energy ; and, 
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refrained from taking any decided stand wu 


this subject, or admitting any discussion of it 
ia their columns. Daily Times alone 
came out editorially in spirited tion to 
the schemes of the Romanista, and allowed a 
free and full discussion, pro and con., in its col- 
‘umns. - The Times, in 
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in this State in 1848 have deserted us; but 
they find it hard work to bring back the rank 
and file over such a gulf as exists between the 
Buffalo Platform of 1848 and the Pierce Plat- 
form of 1852. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the Free Democracy in 1848 voted 
sincerely for Freedom, and not for “Reven 

and Freedom,” as seemed to be the case wi 
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worthy of the highest approbation and reward. 
The inhuman monsters, however, unmoved by 
the tears of the son, answered that both must 
die—the father because he was proscribed, and 
the son because he had concealed his father. - 
Upon this, a new contest of tenderness arose, 
whe should die first, which, however, the as- 
sassins soon decided by beheading them both at 
the same time, 
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exception to his class. The relations just | his bond, and was obliged to hire a porter of 
named, 60 far as they involve dependence and | one of the hotels to do it; after which, he pro- 
subjection, terminate when the subject parties | ceeded on his journey. é 
are twenty-one years of age: the slave relation From an act honorable to him and discredit- 
is perpetual. .| able to Maryland, is manufactured this lie 
The three legitimate relations noticed, in- | about his “ abduction of 2 mulatto girl!” 
volye the possession of great power by the | 4 
husband, parent, guardian—but the powerful ! THE YEAS AND NAYS ON THE FUGITIVE LAW. 
instinct of parental affection restrains generally | We have been asked to publish once more 
the abuse of parental power, even where law | tno yeas and nays on the passage of the Fugi- 
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Par.ey’s Capinet Lisrary.—We desire to 
call the attention of our readers to an adver- 
tisement, in another column, of this Library. 
The author of these volumes is so well and fa- 
vorably known to every parent, guardian, and 
youth, in this country, that a word of com- 
mendation from us would be of little avail. 
The Library now presented is composed of 
twenty volumes of biographical, historical, and 
miscellaneous matter, and forms a very desi- 


challenge the Courier and Enquirer to produce 
a single case from the judicial records of the 
South, in which a white man has been convict- 
ed of the murder of a slave and hung. If any 
Southern friend will furnish us with an authen- 
tic account of any such case, we will promptly 
publish it. The truth is, without this dread 
power of life and death held in reserve, to be 
used to enforce submission when other means 
fail, slavery could not exist. 


of a class of people, everywhere abounding, 
kind enough as the world goes, reluctant to do 
harm or hurt anybody’s feelings, but unwilling 
to sacrifice self-interest to a Sentiment, general- 
ly taking their notions of right and wrong from 
the laws and usages of the society in which 
they live. His wife, amiable, kind-hearted, 
conscientious, but submissive, tries to make the 
best of a bad system. St. Clair, neither demon 
nor angel, is invested with attributes which 


SLAVERY AND ITS ABUSES—MRS. STOWE AND 
THE N. YORK COURIER AND ENQUIRER. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer of the 
8th instant, contains a well-written editorial, 
reviewing briefly the coptroversy between Mrs. 
Stowe and Dr. Parker, and severely censuring 
both parties. That a journal so thoroughly 
pro-slavery in its sympathies should feel con- 
strained to condemn Dr. Parker and his asso- 




















THE PLATFORMS 
At the request of many friends, we re-pub- 
lish this week the platforms of the three par- 
ties. As our readers will be called upon to 
yote in a few days, we ask their attention to 
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them. Let them compare their Declarations of 
Sentiments, and remember that they are not ab- 
stractions, but clearly define the positions of the 
Democratic, Whig, and Free Democratic par- 
ties, and of their respective Presidential candi- 
dates. Both the old parties stand arrayed in 
support of slavery, and for the suppression of 
freedom of speech and of the press. The Free 
Democratic party goes for free soil, free speech, 
free men—in a word, for Freedom! What, 
then, shall be the decision on their respective 
claims at the ballot box? 





PAPER FOR CALIFORNIA. 


In last week’s paper, we stated that the Era 
could be sent to any distance, and be charge- 
able only 26 cents postage a year. There is one 
exception to this. The postage on the Era to 
California and Oregon is 52 cents a year, or 
one cent a number. This, however, is a vast 
improvement on the old system, under which 
ten cents postage was charged on every num- 
ber. 

We hope now, as our paper is $2 a year, and 
the postage to California and Oregon is but 
one cent a number, we shall increase our list a 
hundred fold in those countries. 

By the way, the Press is under ggeat obliga- 
tions to Barnabas Bates, for his untiring labérs 
on the subject of Cheap Postage. He has been 
instant in season and out of season, and he 
gave members of Congress no peace until the 
late bill reducing and equalizing the rates of 
postage was reported and acted upon. We 
understand that he is now in Boston, agitating 
the subject of Cheap Ocean Postage, and ex- 
pects to have a cart load of petitions in favor 
of that most beneficent measure ready by the 
next session of Congress. He is a public bene- 
factor, and deserves the blessing of every one 
who reads newspapers or writes letters. 





ErectToraL Tickets.-—-Will our Pennsylva- 
nia friends, to whom Electoral tickets have been 
sent, see to having them properly distributed. 
This is highly important. 

We re-print this week the New York Elec- 
toral and State tickets. 


A Lerrer From THE LeaRNED PETER 
ScHLEMIHL, on the first page of the Era, we 
specially commend to the notice of our New 
York cotemporaries. We presume “John Brown, 
the sexton,” is the venerable parent or uncle of 
“John Brown, the ferryman,”” whose profound 
political revelations are occasionally promul- 
gated in the columns of the Evening Post. 





The notes of the Potomac Savings Bank 
of Washington City will not hereafter be re- 
ceived by us. 


——_~._ ——_- 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND EENTUCKY. 


All honor to our friends in these slaveholding 
States. This week we publish the Hale and 
Julian electoral ticket of Delaware—the third 
slave State in which a Free Democratic Party 
has organized. 


> - 


MORE OF SCOTT AT THE SOUTH. 


We showed the other day, that Gen. Scott is 
supported at the South by the Whig party, on 
the ground that he is in favor of the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the rest of the Compromise ; 
while the same class of politicians oppose Gen. 
Pierce under the pretence that he is an Aboli- 
tionist—N. Y. Evening Post. 


That is true. They allege that he is a Yan- 
kee—that the action of the Democracy of his 
State during the Proviso excitement was Anti- 
Slavery—that this policy was then sanctioned 
by him—that at New Boston he did make the 
avowal of abhorrence of the Fugitive Law, re- 
ported by Mr. Foss—and that while a member 
of Congress he voted against extending to a 
Virginia gentleman the privilege of importing 
a slave into the District of Columbia. They 
say, jurther, that Gen. Scott is a Virginian by 
birth—labored earnestly for the Compromise— 
is fully committed to the support of the Fugi- 
tive Law. 

All this is the truth, so far as it goes; but let 
us tell the whole truth. Gen. Pierce is support- 
ed at the South by the Democratic Party, on 
the ground that he is in favor of the Fugitive 
Law, and the rest of the Compromise ; while 
the same class of politicians oppose Gen. Scott, 
under the pretence that he is an Abolitionist. 
They say that Scott, though a Virginian, has 
avowed his hostility to Slavery—never has com- 
mitted himself to the Fugitive Law—is a grad- 

ual Emancipationist—is the candidate of the 
Anti-Slavery section of the Whig Party—is on 
intimate terms with Seward, and that his elec- 
tion will be the utter prostration of Webster 
and Fillmore, who have signalized their devo- 
tion to the rights of the South; that Pierce, 


ciates, with whom it affiliates, as equally blame- 
worthy with Mrs. Stowe and her brother, to- 
wards whom it occupies, on almost all ques- 
tions of reform, an antagonistic position, is a 
plain intimation to the reverend gentleman 
that his cause is desperate. 

But, we refer to the article, not for the bene- 
fit of the opinion it advances in relation to this 
controversy, but for the purpose of commenting 
upon the judgment it pronounces against Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. It charges Mrs. Stowe with slan- 
dering hundreds of thousands of her own coun- 
trymen. 

“She has done it, (it says,) by attaching to 
them as slaveholders, in the eyes of the world, 
the guilt of the abuses of an institution of which 
they are absolutely guiltless. Her story is so 
devised as to present slavery in three dark as- 
pects: first, the cruel treatment of the slaves ; 
second, the separation of families ; and, third, 
their want of religious instruction 

“To show the first, she causes a reward to 
be offered for the recovery of a runaway slave, 
‘dead or alive,’ when no reward with such an 
alternative was ever heard of or dreamed of 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and, it has 
been decided over and over again, in Southern 
courts, that ‘a slave who is merely flying away 
cannot be killed.’ She puts such language as 
this into the mouth of one of her speakers : 
‘The master who goes furthest and does the 
worst, only uses within limits the power that 
the law gives him;’ when in fact the Civil 
Code of the very State where it is represented 
the language was uttered, Louisiana, declares 
that— 

«<The slave is entirely subject to the will of 
his master, who may correct and chastise him, 
though not with unusual rigor, nor so as to 
maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to the 
danger of loss of life, or to cause his death.’ 
“And provides for a compulsory sale— 
“«When the master shall be convicted of 
cruel treatment of his slaves, and the judge 
shall deem proper to pronounce, besides the 
penalty established for such cases, that the 
slave be sold at — auction, in order to 
place him out of the reach of the power which 
the master has abused.’ 

“<{ff any person whatsoever shall wilfully 
kill his slave, or the slave of another person, 
the said person, being convicted thereof, shall 
be tried and condemned agreeably to the laws.’ 
“In the General Court of Virginia, last year, 
in the case of Souther vs. the Commonwealth, 
it was held that the xilling of a slave by kis 
master and owner, by wilful and excessive 
whipping, is murder in the first degree, though 
it may not have been the purpose of the master 
and owner to kill the slave! And it is not six 
months since Governor Johnston of Virginia 
pardoned a slave who killed his master, who 
was beating him with brutal severity. 

“And yet, in the face of such laws and de- 
cisions‘as these, Mrs. Stowe winds up a long 
series of cruelties upon her other black person- 
ages, by causing her faultless hero, Tom, to be 
literally whipped to death in Louisiana, by his 
master Legree ; and these acts, which the laws 
make criminal, and punish as such, she sets 
forth in the most repulsive colors, to illustrate 
the institution of slavery ! 

“So, too, in reference to the separation of 
children from their parents. A considerable 
part of the plot is made to hinge upon the sell- 
ing, in Louisiana, of the child Eliza, ‘ eight or 
nine years old,’ away from her mother ; when, 
had its inventor looked in the statute-book of 
Louisiana, she would have found the following 
language : 

“¢Every person is expressly prohibited from 
selling, separately from their mothers, the chil- 
dren who shall not have attained the full age of 
ten years.’ 

“* Be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons shall sell the mother of any slave 
child or children under the age of ten years, se 
arate from said child or children, or shall, the 


mother, said person or persons shall 2" os 
not less than one thousand or more than two 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned in the 
public jail for a period of not less than six 
months nor more than one year.’ 

“The privation of religious instruction, as 
represented by Mrs. Stowe, is utterly unfound- 
ed in fact. The largest churches in the Union 
consist entirely of slaves. The first African 
church in Louisville, which numbers 1,500, and 
the first African church in Augusta, which 
numbers 1,300, are specimens. On multitudes 
of the large plantations in the different parts 
of the South, the ordinances of the Gospel are 
as regularly maintained by competent minis- 
ters, as in any other communities, North or 
South. A larger proportion of the slave pop- 
ulation are in communion with some Christian 
church, than of the white population in any 
part of the country. A very considerable por- 
tion of every Southern congregation, either in 
city or country, is sure to consist of blacks; 
whereas of our Northern churches, not a col- 
ored person is to be seen in one out of fifty. 
“The peculiar falsity of this whole book con- 
sists in making exceptional or impossible cases 
the representatives of the system. By the same 
process which she has used, it would not be 
difficult to frame a fatal argument against the 
relation of husband and wife, or parent and 


of wives and children and wards have been 
maltreated.and even murdered. It is wrong, 
unpardonably wrong, to impute to any rela- 
tion of life those enormities which spring only 


for a runaway slave, dead or alive.” 
not pretend, and no reader would infer, that 
such advertisements are common. They are 
exceptions, and her object is to show to what 
the system of Slavery may iead, what spirit it 
may engender, what enormities it may allow, 
The Courier and Enquirer takes issue with 
her, and flatly asserts that no such “ alterna- 
tive was ever heard of or dreamed of south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and it has been de- 
cided, over and over again, by Southern courts, 
that ‘a slave who is merely flying away can- 
not be killed’ ” 
tance to disprove this assertion ; it is painful for 
us to be obliged to deal with examples of sav- 
age barbarity ; but the truth must be told. 


child, or of guardian and ward ; for thousands | 


compel our love, despite his failings, and divert 
the reproach, at first designed for him, against 
the institution in which he is entangled. His 
father and brother are fair specimens of North- 
ern business men, retaining in a Southern lati- 
tude the rigor of their Northern clime, saga- 
cious, cold, stern, not cruel or wanton, but 
never suffering themselves to be diverted from 
the pursuit of their interest, by gentle impulses 
or dreams of philanthropy. And Eva!—if there 
be an angel in the book, it is Eva, brightest 
and loveliest of the creations of Fiction. 


In a word, the criticism of the Courier is a 


gross piece of misrepresentation. 


But all this has nothing to do with our main 


purpose, which is, to review the opinions and 
statements of the editor of the Courier and En- 
gnirer in relation to Slavery. 


First, as to his statements, which are intend- 


ed to discredit the representations of Slavery in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Mrs. Stowe “causes a reward to be offered 
She does 


We must confess our reluc- 


In a book, entitled “American Slavery as it 


is,” the spirit of which we do not always like, 
but whose statements of facts are sustained by 
overwhelmning evidence, we find six advertise- 
ments of this kind, in which rewards are offered 
for the runaways, “ dead or alive ”’—the terms 
used at times being so shocking that we dislike 
to reprint them here. 
containing these advertisements, with the dates, 
so that if there be any error it may be exposed. 


We give the papers 


Wilmington (N. C.) Advertiser, July 13, 


1838—advertised, “a certain negro man, named 
Alfred’’—same reward offered, “ if satisfactory 
evidence is given of his having been killed.” 


Same paper, same date—“ My negro man 


Richard”’—“ dead or alive.” 


Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, May 28.— “The 


negro man Ransom ”—‘“dead or alive ”’—ad- 
vertised in Crawford county, Georgia, by Bry- 
ant Johnson. 


Newbern (N. C.) Spectator, June 5th, 1838.— 


“ Negro man, named Samson”—advertised in 
Jones county, N. C., by Enoch Fay. 


Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Feb. 20, 1836.— 


Billy, twenty-five years old—“ $50 for head,” if 
he resist. 


Newbern (N. C.) Spectator, Dec. 2, 1836.— 


$100 each for two runaways, Rigdon, and 
Ben Fox—“ or for the killing of them, so that 
I can see them”—signed, W. D. Cobb. 


In the same number of the Spectator is the 


following advertisement, for the same negroes, 
by two Justices of the Peace: 


“And we do hereby, by virtue of an act 


of Assembly of this State, concerning servants 
and slaves, intimate and declare, if the said 


mother living, sell any slave child or children of slaves d }uvrender themselves and return 
ten years of age, or under, separate. ; ep masters immediately after the publica- 


of these presents, that any persons may 


Eff and destroy said slaves, by such means as 
he or they think fit, without accusation or im- 
peachment of any crime or offence for so doing, 
or without incurring any penalty or forfeiture 
thereby. 


B. Coreman, J.P.,  [Seal. 
James Jones, J. P., [Seal. 


This is enough, and too much. We cannot 


”? 





bear to dwell upon such atrocities; but when 
Northern men undertake to dogmatize about 
Slavery, they should first make themselves ac- 
quainted with the facts. 


The last advertisement proceeds under a 


statute of North Carolina, which is certainly in 
the face of the judicial decision quoted by the 
Courier and Enquirer. 
have been rendered in another State. 
found in Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, page 203 ; 


That decision must 
It is 


but the compiler, writing we suppose for law- 
yers alone, gives us no information of the State 
in which the opinion was delivered. The 
Courter and Enquirer erroneously assumes, it 
will be seen, that the Slave Code is the same 
in all the States. 


In regard to the power given by Slavery over 
the slave, Mrs. Stowe puts the following lan- 
guage in the mouth of one of her characters— 
St. Clare, we believe: “the master who goes 
furthest and does the worst, only uses within 


Let us repeat, for it is important to guard 
against misrepresentation on this subject, Mrs. 


Stowe does not give these extreme cases to show 
how masters commonly manage their slaves 


but to exhibit the fearfully irresponsible pow. 


er with which the system of slavery clothes 


them. 

The Courier and Enquirer rashly presumes to 
question what Mrs. Stowe has to say of another 
incident of slavery—*the separation of fami- 
lies!” This is too bad. Every Southern man 
knows that this is.one of the most lamentable 
adjuncts of the Slave system, and every kind- 
hearted slaveholder freely admits its cruelty. 
Our own experience in this District would fur- 
nish a most painful record of cases of this kind. 
It was but the other day that a distracted fa- 
ther applied to us for aid, to rescue from the 
slave pen his only daughter, a good-looking 
girl of seventeen, who had been sold by a citi- 
zen of Georgetown, to the trader, for transport- 
ation to the South. This is one of a score of 
similar cases which have come under our ob- 
servation. And by what miserable quibble 
the Courier and Enquirer attempts to discredit 
Mrs. Stowe’s representations on this subject ! 
A part of the story “hinges upon the sale in 
Louisiana of the child of Eliza, eight or nine 
years old,” when the truth is, exclaims the Cou- 
rier triumphantly, the law there expressly pro- 
hibits “ the sale of children who shall not have 
attained the full age of ten years.” And be- 
cause Mrs. Stowe was not aware of the im- 
portant fact that a child cannot be sold in one 
State of this Union from its mother till it is 
over ten years of age, the Courter would have 
the world believe that Slavery never leads to 
the separation of families ! 


Now, let us inform this astute critic that in 
several Legislatures of the South, so prevalent 
is this evil, and so painful even to slaveholders, 
the proposition has been made to prohihit by 
law the sale of slaves, except in families; and at 
one time it was seriously contemplated by some 
of the most distinguished statesmen of the 
South, to propose this measure, as one of a se- 
ries designed to mitigate the severity of the 
slave system ! 

What the Courier says of the religious 
privileges of slaves is simply exaggerated. 
The laws of the slave States prohibit them 
being taught to read, or discountenance their 
education. The religious instruction they re- 
ceive is oral, and on the insufficiency of 
such teaching, Protestantism has long since 
passed its judgment. As to the attendance 
of slaves in Southern congregations being 
more common than the attendance of free 
colored persons in Northern congregations, the 
reason is that it is the policy of the slave 


the negroes, except under the most rigorous 
supervision. The simple fact that, as a class, 
slaves cannot read, and know nothing of the 
Bible except from oral teaching, and that, near- 
ly always above their comprehension when in 
attendance on the churches of the whites, 
shows that they must be sadly deficient in re- 
ligious education. To say that many of them 
are regular communicants, is little to the pur- 
pose, so long as their religion consists rather 
in animal fervor and social excitement, than in 
any intelligent understanding of their moral 
responsibilities, and in consistent, well-regulated 
principle. 

But we take great pleasure in expressing the 
belief that the Christian people of the South 
are more alive now than formerly to the spirit- 
ual wants of the slave population, and that 
means for their instruction have of late greatly 
multiplied. One might infer from the flatter- 
ing picture in the Courier, that there was 
little necessity for this; but the religious bodies 
of the South differ on this point from that 
journal. 

Having disposed of the statements of the 
Courier and Enquirer, let us examine its views 
in relation to the nature of slavery and its re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The peculiar falsity of this book,” says that 
paper, “ consists in making exceptional or im- 
possible cases the representatives of the sys- 
tem. By the same process which she has 
used, it would not be difficult to frame a fatal 
argument against the relation of husband and 
wife, or of parent and child, or of guardian 
and ward; for thousands of wives and chil- 
dren and wards have been mal-treated, and 
even murdered. [t is wrong, unpardonably 
wrong, to impute to any relation of life those 
enormities which spring only out of the worst 
depravity of human nature.” 

Again: he says Mrs. Stowe has slandered 
slaveholders, “ by attaching to them, as slave- 


States to discourage the separate assemblies of 


and public opinion are silent, as the Love that 


public opinion, to make the headship of the 
husband safe and beneficent: while in the 


ward with abundant protection. 

To class with the parental and filial rela- 
tions, natural, necessary, divine, with their 
wise and good objects, and powerful restraints 
imposed by holy, ever-watchful, all-forbearing 
Love, the relation of master and slave, unnatu- 


the race and of society, selfish in its origin and 
aim, securing perpetual supremacy on one 
side, perpetual degradation on the other, with 
powers over the inferior party, stimulated into 
activity by the hope of gain, and unrestrained 
by natural affection, argues gross misconcep- 
tion or gross heartlessness. Light and dark- 
ness, Heaven and Hell, the service of God and 
the service of the devil, do not differ more in 
nature, aim, and spirit, than the holy relations 
of parent and child, husband and wife, differ 
from the unholy relation of slave and master. 

The evils of Slavery, that is, cruel treat- 
ment, privation of education, separation of 
families, &c., the Courier and Enquirer regards 
as abuses of a legitimate relation. The con- 
trast we have just drawn exposes the fallacy 
of the assumption that the relation is legiti- 
mate. It is itself an abuse, a monstrous abuse— 
and what are styled by that paper abuses, are 
the natural consequences of the relation itself. 
What is a slave? Under the slave code he 
is property—in some of the States, personal, in 
others, real property—but always, property. 
He can own nothing, inherit nothing, devise 
nothing ; being himself the subject of owner- 
ship, of sale, of transfer or transmission, like 
other property. He is incapable of sustaining 
the civil relations of husband or parent. “He 
is entirely subject to the will of his master.” * 
He cannot move without the consent of his 
master. He cannot live with the woman whom 
he calls his wife, he cannot take care of, or exact 
obedience from, the offspring of his loins, with- 
out the consent of his master. He cannot 
learn to read, he cannot teach his child, he 
cannot become the communicant of a church, 
he cannot attend public worship, without the 
consent of his master. He has no control what- 
soever over his own powers, no right to the 


his master. In a word, he belongs not to him- 
self, but to another, to whose interests he is 
made completely subservient. 

This is Slavery—this is the innocent relation, 
recognised and protected by the Law of Sla- 
very! The man who, on this brief statement 
of the nature of it, does not admit at once that 
itself is an abuse, greater than all the evils 
which are styled its incidents—because they 
are but its legitimate effects—is not a fit sub- 
ject for argument. 


The slaveholders are pronounced by the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, absolutely guiltless of the 


the relation itself? Do they not sustain before 
God and man the awful responsibility of the 
ownership of human beings as property? Sup- 
pose the law should allow Horace Greeley to 


seize Colonel Webb, appropriate hj~= «° prop- 
erty, use him as property, compel him to go 


and come, work and sleep, eat and drink, at 
the discretion of said Greeley. Greeley might 
be a very kind, considerate sort of master. He 
might feed the Colonel well—give him the fat 
of the land—keep him at work no longer than 
a clerk in one of our Departments—give him 
a hair mattress to sleep on—allow him to go 
and see his so-called wife once or twice a week— 
and even encourage him to improve his mind. 
In fact, the Colonel would experience not one 
of what he now calls the evils of Slavery: but 
would he then see and feel nothing in Slavery 
beyond its incidents, as he styles them, savor- 
ing of an abuse? Ah! the fact that he wasa 
piece of property, subject of ownership, inca- 
pable of owning anything, the appendage of a 
man, not a man himself, material for sale and 
barter, not capable of buying or selling—in a 
word, entirely subject to the will of another— 
he would cry out against, as an abuse more 
monstrous and horrible than all the incidents 
he now thinks separable from Slavery. 

And what would he then think of responsi- 
bility? Would he hold the law-makers of the 
State of New York, and Horace Greeley, who 
availed himself of what the law allowed, guilt- 
less of this foul abuse * 

They are responsible for the laws, who pass 
them, aid in their passage, or consent to their 


ral, unnecessary, at war with the progress of 


fruit of his own earnings, except at the will of 


Now, as to the question of responsibility. 


abuses of the system. Are they guiltless of 


‘hat | tive Slave Law. 
consecrates matrimony is generally sufficient, | 
even were no safeguards provided by law and | Senate, Friday, Augast 23d, 1850, and finally 
| passed the following Monday, the 26th. The 


_ test vote was that on the engrossment, which 
case of guardianship, the law surrounds the | 


This law was ordered to be engrossed in the 


stood as follows: 

Yreas—Atchison, Barnwell, Butler, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dawson Foote, Houston, Hunter, 
King, Mason, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, 


| Yulee—Southern Democrats, 15.—Badger, Bell, 


Berrien, Dawson, Mangum, Pearce, Spruance, 
Underwood, Wales—Southern Wh‘gs, 9.— 
Dodge and Jones of Iowa, Sturgeon of Penn- 
sylvania—Northern Democrats, 3.—Total yeas, 
27. ° 

Nays—Bradbury, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Walker—Northern Democrats, 3.—Baldwin, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Greene, 
Smith, Upham, and Winthrop— Northern 
Whigs, 8.—Chase—Free Democrat, 1.—Total 
nays, 12. 

Hale was absent, but, if present, would have 
voted against what he had struggled against 
with so great ability. Gen. Cass has since ex- 
plained that he did noi vote on that bill, be- 
cause it did not contain a provision for securing 
jury trial to the fugitive in the State to which 
he was to be remanded. Douglas, according 
to his subsequent declarations, would have 
voted for the bill had he been present. 

September 12th, 1850, this bill was taken up 
in the House, and under the operation of the 
previous question, moved by Mr. James Thomp- 
son of Pennsylvania, was forced through with- 
out opportunity for discussion, consideration, or 
amendment. The vote on the final passage of 
the bill was as follows—we copy from our 
record at the time: 

“The question, Shall this bill pass? was then 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 109, nays 75. 
The vote we find classified in the New York 
Evening Post, as follows: 

YEAS. 

Democrats —Maine—Fuller, Gerry, Little- 
field. New Hampshire — Hibbard, Peaslee. 
New York—Walden. New Jersey—Wil lrick. 
Pennsylvania—Dimmick, Mann, McLaiahan, 
Robbins, Ross, Thompson. Virginia—.\verett, 
Bay, Bayly, Beale, McDonald, McMullen, Hol- 
liday, Meade, Millson, Parker, Powell, Seddon. 
North Carolina—Ashe, Caldwell, Venable. S. 
Carolina—Burt, Colcock, McQueen, Orr, Wal- 
lace, Holmes, Woodward. Georgia—Haralson, 
Jackson. Alabama—Bowdon, Cobb. Hubbard, 
Inge. Louisiana—La Sére. ‘Tennessee—Ew- 
ing, Harris, Johnson, Savage, Stanton, Thomas, 
Wellborn. Texas—Howard, Kaufman. Mis- 
issippi—Brown, Featherston, Mc Willie, Thomp- 
son. Arkansas—Johnson, Jones. Missouri— 
Bay, Bowlin, Green, Hall, Hamilton, Phelps. 
Kentucky—Boyd, Caldwell, Mason, Stanton. 
Ohio—Hoagland, Miller. Michigan—Buel. 
Indiana—A|bertson, Brown, Dunham, Gorman. 
Illinois—Bissell, Harris, McClernand, Richard- 
son, Young. lowa—Leffler. California—Gil- 
bert. 

Whigs——New Hampshire—Hibbard. Mas- 
sachusetts—Eliot. Ohio—Taylor. Virginia— 
Haywood. Maryland—Bowie, Kerr. Dela- 
ware—Houston. North Carolina—Clingman, 
Deberry, Stanly. South Carolina—Outlaw. 
Georgia—Owen, Toombs. Alabama—Ashton, 
Hilliard. Tennessee—Anderson, Gentry, Wat- 
kins, Williams. Kentucky—Breck, Johnson, 
Marshall, McLean, Thompson. Indiana—Mc- 
Gaughey. 

NAYS. 

Democrats.—Maine—Sawtelle, Stetson. Con- 
necticut—Booth, Waldo. Ohio—Cable, Cart- 
ter, Disney, Morris, Whittlesey, Wood. _Mich- 
igen — Bingham. Indiana— Fitch, Harlan, 
Robinson. Illinois—Wentworth. California— 
Wright. 

Whigs—Maine—Otis. Vermont—Hebard, 
Henry, Meacham. Massachusetts—Duncan, 
Fowler, Mann. Rhode Island—Dixon, King. 
Connecticut—Butler. New York—Alexander, 
Burnett, Briggs, Burrows, Gott, Gould, Halle- 
way, Jackson, John A. King, Matteson, Mc- 
Kissock, Nelson, Putnam, Rumsey, Sackett, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Thurman, Under- 
hill. New Jersey—Hay, King, Silvester. Penn- 

lvania—Calvin, Chandler, Dickey, Freedley, 

ampton, Moore, Pitman, Reed, Stevens. 
Ohio— Corwin, Evans, Vinton. Michigan— 
Sprague. Illinois—Baker. 

Free-Soilers.—New Hampshire—Tuck. Mas- 
sachusetts—Allen. New York—Preston King. 
Pennsylvania—Howe. Ohio—Campbell, Cro- 
well, Giddings, Hunter, Root. Indiana—Ju- 
lian. Wisconsin—Durkee. 

Yeas 109, nays 75. 

ABSENT OR NOT VOTING. 

Northern Whigs—Andrews, Ashmun, Bokee, 
Brooks, Butler, Casey, Clarke, Conger, Duer, 
Goodenow, Grinnell, Levin, Nes, Newell, Ogle, 
Phoenix, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, 
Schenck, Spaulding, Van Dyke, White—24. 

Free-Soilers.—W ilmot—1. 

Northern Democrats——Cleveland, Gilmore, 
Olds, Peck, Potter, Strong, Sweetser, Thomp- 
son of Iowa—8. 

Southern Whigs.—Cable, Evans of Mary- 
land, Morehead—3. 

Southern Democrats.—Ashe, Averett, Bay, 
Bayly, Beale, Bocock, Hackett, Harmanson, 
Hammond, McDowell, McLane, Morse.—12. 


rable and instructive library for youth, which 
should be in every family. * 


EE 





J. P. Hate.—We learn from a friend who 
has accompanied Mr. Hale through Michigan 
and into Illinois, that all the meetings attended 
by him were large and enthusiastic—not a 
single failure. Hundreds at these meetings 
renounced their party associations, and avowed 
their determination to act hereafter with the 
Free Democracy. A striking feature attending 
all these efforts is, that our principles baye 
gained such favor, and our consistency is so ap- 
parent, that abuse has ceased, ridicule is no 
longer wielded against us. We are treated 
everywhere with respect, and listened to with 
attention. The ears of the people are opening 
to the cries of the oppressed, and their arms are 
being stretched forth for their deliverance. 

Cleveland True Democrat. 


Perkins aND Pepparp.—Hon. Jacob Per- 
kins, a leading and influential Whig of Trum- 
bull county, has left his party, and is now act- 
ively engaged in winning friends to Hale and 
Julian. 

Hon. Samuel G. Peppard, at present a Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Harrison and Jefferson 
counties, and by odds the ablest and most 
promising young man in Eastern Ohio, has re- 
nounced the sham Democracy, and is now la- 
boring with his eloquence to swell the Free 
Democratic vote of that section of the State. 

Ib. 


Frere Democracy—Jupcre SpaLpinc.—Du- 
ring the present week, Judge Spalding has 
made speeches in Parkman, Auburn, and Bain- 
bridge, in Geauga county, and in Chagrin 
Falls, Orange, Newburgh, Brecksville, and In- 
dependence, in this county. 

The old Democrats are fast embracing the 
pure principles of Jefferson, under the persua- 
sive eloquence of this champion of truth and 
justice. We are told that the efforts of the 
Judge were most ably and earnestly seconded 
by Robert F. Paine, Esq., who accompanied 
him to the county of Geauga.—Ib. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


A statement by Clarke & Co., one of the 
four or five publishing houses which have re- 
printed “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” shows the pop- 
ularity of that work in England. It says: 


“ An early copy was sent from America the 
latter end of last April, to Mr. Bogue, the pub- 
lisher, and was offered by him to Mr. Gilpin, 
late of Bishopsgate street. Being declined by 
Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Bogue offered it to Mr. Henry 
Vizetelly ; and by the latter gentleman it was 
eventually purchased for us. Before printing 
it, however, as there was one night allowed for 
decision, one volume was taken home to be 
read by Mr. Henry Vizetelly, and the other 
by Mr. Salisbury, printer of Bouverie street. 
The report of the latter gentleman, the follow- 
ing morning, to quote his own words, was, ‘I 
sat up till four in the morning reading the 
book, and the interest [ felt was expressed one 
moment by laughter, another by tears; but 
thinking it might be my weakness and not the 
| pace of the author that affected me, I thought 

would try the effect upon my wife, (rather a 
strong-minded woman.) I accordingly woke 
her up, and read a few chapters. Finding that 
the interest of the story kept her awake, and 
that she, too, laughed and shed a tear occasion- 
ally, I settled in my mind th»t it was a book 
which ought and might with safety be print- 
ed.’ 

“Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s opinion coincided with 
Mr. Salisbury’s; and to the latter gentleman 
it was confided to be brought out instantly. 
The week following the book was produced, 
and an edition of 5,000 worked off. It made 
no stir until the middle of June, although we 
advertised it very extensively. From June it 
be to make way, wud sold at the rate of 
1,000 per week during July. In August the 
demand became very great, which went on in- 
creasing to the 20th, at which time it became 
perfectly overwhelming. We have now about 
four hundred people employed in some way or 
other upon the book, and about seventeen 
printing machines, besides hand presses. The 
following is a correct statement of sales: [llus- 
trated edition, 5s. 6d., 5th thousand; original 
edition, 2s. 6d., 30th thousand; Routledge & 
Co., Railway edition, 1s., 95th thousand ; Rout- 
ledge & Co., People’s penny edition, 30,000 
weekly. Thus about 150,000 copies of the work 
are already in the hands of the public, while 


j still the weekly returns of sales show no de- 


cline.” 

Tue Cotorep PopuLaTion oF THE WesT- 
ERN Wor.tp.—In the last number of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, we find the following compu- 
tation of the population of African descent now 
existing in the New World: 


United States - - - - 3,650,000 
eee 
Spanish Colonies - - - 1,470,000 
South American Republics = - 1,130,000 
British Colonies - - 750,000 
Hayti <« =~ - = = 850,000 
French Colonies’ - - 270,000 
Dutch Colonies - - - 45,000 
Danish Colonies - - - 45,000 
Mexico - - : - - 70,000 
Canada - - - - 35,000 

Total - - + 12,370,000 


Of these, seven millions anda half are in 
slavery in the United States, Brazil, and the 








though a Yankee, has a cleaner record on the 
Slavery Question than any other Northern 
man—that his principles and actions have al- 
ways been hostile to Abolitionism—that the 
report of his New Boston speech is “all a lie” — 
that he was supported by the ultra Pro-Slavery 
men in the Convention, and is in all respects 
perfectly trustworthy in relation to Slavery— 
and they have circulated our record of his ca- 
reer in Congress, admitted by himself to be 
true, all over the South. 

It is best to give both sides and tell the whole 
truth. Both candidates are supported in the 
South on grounds which are not urged but 
often disavowed in the North. 


limits the power that the law gives him.” The 
Courter and Enquirer takes exception to this, 
and quotes, in refutation of it, certain provisions 
from the Civil Code of Louisiana, and a deci- 
sion of the General Court of Virginia. We 
know that there are laws in the slaveholding 
States designed to prevent cruelty in masters, 
and to guard the life of the slaves; but unfor- 
tunately, they evidence rather the will than 
the power to restrain the terrible prerogatives 
of the master. What do they amount to? The 
slave, by the essential nature of the relation 
which binds him to his master, is “entirely 
subject to his will”’ The law forbids cruelty, 
but who is to prove the fact of illegal treat- 
ment? On the isolated plantation, inhumani- 


passage ; and also, for whatever powers are con- 
ferred, acts enjoined, or evils allowed by them— 
and he is responsible for the laws and their 
effects, who avails himself of those powers, or 
complies with their requisitions. If I support 
by my act, my example, my influence, my apol- 
ogies, a system which vests irresponsible power 
in the hands of fallible man, I share the respon- 
sibility of that abuse, and of whatever other 
evils naturally or legitimately flow from it. 


Total absent or not voting—50. 


Northern Democrats voting for the bill—27. 

Northern Whigs voting for the bill—4: Hib- 
bard of New Hampshire, Eliot of Massachu- 
setts, Taylor of Ohio, McGaughey of Indiana. 

The members who intentionally absented 
themselves when this bill was about to be voted 
on, are less to be respected than those who 
boldly recorded their names in the affirmative. 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, after the passage 
of the bill, gravely rose, and suggested to the 
Chair the propriety of despatching one of the 
pages to inform his Whig friends who had 
gone out, that they now could return in safety, 
as the slavery matter was disposed of! ” 


——$——— 


holders, in the eye of the world, the guilt of the 
abuses of an institution of which they are ab- 
solutely guiltless.” 

We are compelled to infer, from these ex- 
pressions of opinion, that the editor of the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer regards the relation of slavery 
as a legitimate relation, in the same sense in 
which the relations of parent and child, hus- 
band and wife, guardian and ward, are legiti- 
mate; and that the evils of Slavery are not 
necessary or natural incidents. 

The relation of parent and child is a natural 
and necessary relation, indispensable to the 
preservation of the individual, the perpetuation 
of the species, and the order of society. It is 
an institution of Nature, recognised and guarded 








out of the worst depravity of human nature. A 
ridiculously extravagant spirit of generaliza- 
tion pervades this fiction from beginning to end. 
The Uncle Tom of the authoress is a perfect 
angel, and her blacks generally are half an- 
gels; her Simon Legree is a perfect demon, and 

er whites generally are half-demons. She has 
quite a peculiar spite against the clergy; and, 
of the many she introduces at different times 
into the scenes, all save an insignificant excep- 
tion, are Pharisees or hypocrites. One who 
could know nothing of the United States and 
its people, except by what he might gather 
from this book, would judge that it was some 
region just on the confines of the infernal world. 
We do not say that Mrs. Stowe was actuated 
by wrong motives in the preparation of this 
work, but we do say that she has done a wrong 
which no ignorance can excuse and no penance 





Spanish and Dutch colonies; one quarter of a 
million in progress of emancipation in the 
South American Republics; and the remainder, 
four millions six hundred and twenty thousand, 
are free. 









>-— 


For the National Era. 
DELAWARE. 


Your correspondent of Castine, Maine, that 
glorious State which has redeemed her citizens 
from the curses of the liquor traffic, asks 
“where are the Free-Soilers of Delaware?” I 
beg leave to inform him we are here, determin- 
ed as ever to redeem our State from the double 
curse of Rum and Slavery. 

A meeting of the citizens of Newcastle 
county was held on the 9th inst., at which 
the Rev. Nicholas Patterson presided, and Wm. 













* See Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, Stroud’s Sketches, 
and the Code of Louisiana. 






HON. LEWIS D. CAMPBELL. 
This gentleman has been re-elected to Con- 















ON THE STUMP IN MARYLAND. 




















































































































A correspondent, writing from Emmittsburg, 
Maryland, sends the encouraging intelligence 
that Joseph E. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, after 
“beginning at Jerusalem,” has taken the 
stump in the rural districts of that State, as 


one of the electors at large for Hale and Julian 


with an “agreeable disappointment” as to the 
prospect before him. He has spoken to a well- 


attended and orderly meeting in the Union 


town district, which has had the effect not 
only of encouraging the less hopeful of the 
avowed Free Democrats in that region, but of 
bringing face to face and committing to our 
cause a number of persons who would not oth- 


can expiate.” 


unjust. 


The criticism on “the ridiculously extrava- 
gant spirit of generalization” which it is as- 
sumed pervades the work, is groundless and 
Either the editor never read the book, 
or his judgment is warped by prejudice. Uncle 
, | Tom is neither a perfect nor an imperfect angel, 
but a singularly good man; and certainly this 
should not appear strange to one who dis- 
courses so eloquently on the extraordinary re- 
ligious advantages of the slaves. Even sup- 
posing that they are not so highly blessed as 
he fondly imagines, there is nothing unnatural 
or improbable in such a creation as Uncle Tom. 
Is it not specially to the poor that the gospel is 


ty may be habitually practiced, punishment 
may be carried to the extent of maiming. or 
loss of life, and how is the criminal to be con- 
victed? Does not the Courier know that the 
testimony of a thousand colored men, though 
they be eye-witnesses to the same atrocity, 
could not be admitted in evidence? The uni- 


the South, to bear testimony in any case where 
a white person is concerned, is enough to ren- 
der almost null and void all laws designed for 
their protection. Take the case, for example, 


versal incapacity of slaves in all the States of 


of Legree. Admit that such a monster may 
exist. Rome had its Neros—why should not 
America have its Legrees? He is master of 


by human laws, and the first object of it is, 
the parent is, to train the child and develop 
his powers, so that he may be able to assume 
and exercise all the responsibilities of inde- 
pendent manhood. 


ral and necéssary relation—indispensable to 


both parties. a 
of dependence, defined and regulated by law. 


ian, but the good of the ward. 


the welfare of the child, and the firet duty of 


The relation of husband and wife is a natu- 


the perpetuation of the race, and to the order 
of society. Its object is, the equal welfare of 


The relation of guardian and ward is one 


the object being, not the benefit of the guard- 


gress, though his district was altered for the 
purpose of defeating him. He is a Whig, and 
a supporter of Gen. Scott, but a believer in the 
“higher law ” of Freedom. 

Among the devices resorted to for his defeat, 
is the following, which appeared in the New 
Albany (Ia.) Daily Ledger, of Sept. 24: 

“The Whig papers have lately been para- 
ding a letter from Lewis D. Campbell, Abolition 
Whig member of Congress from Ohio, announc- 
ing that Scott was his first choice, and he 
should go for him. While passing through 
Baltimore, lately, Campbell was arrested on a 
charge of abducting a mulatto girl, and re- 
quired to give bail in $1,000 for his appearance 
at court. Campbell is one of Seward’s higher 
law disciples, and is agmodel Scott man.” 


MISSIONS AMONG PEOPLE OF COLOR IN THE 
SOUTH. 

According to the seventh annual report of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 120 
missions and 111 missionaries are sustained by 
that Church among the colored people of the 
South—the number of members being 33,378, 
and the number of children and adults receiv- 
ing instruction, 16,385. This Church, we pre- 
sume, is by far the most active in the work of 
missions among the slaves; but when we re- 
member that the colored population of the 
South is over three millions, how utterly inade- 
quate are their means of religious instruction, 
reasoning upon the data furnished above. 


S. Hilles acted as Secretary. 

The following Electors tor the State of Del- 
aware were unanimously nominated : 

Jacob Pusey, of Wilmington. 

Alexander H. Dixon, of Christiana Hundred. 

James C. Jackson, of Mill Creek Hundred. 

We have unfurled our banners, that freemen 
may read their inscriptions, “No muzzle on the 
mouth or the press of Freemen. No compro- 
mises with slavery. No more slave States, and 
no slave territory. Slavery, where it exists by 
State legislation, is an institution for which we 
are not responsible, and over which we claim 
no control. 

“ We regard our Government as formed b 
our fathers, to promote civil and religious /7)- 
erty—not to foster and nationalize slavery, an 
institution whose hateful name was not admit- 


erwise have been committed or brought to the 
polls at all—showing the necesssity of assem- 
blages of the people. He was efficiently assist- 
ed by Wm. Hughes, the other elector at large, 
who is a resident of that part of Carroll county. 

He was expected to speak at Emmittsburg 
on Monday, the residence of David Gamble, 
i elector for the Frederick district ; after which, 
meetings were anticipated at Taneytown, the 


preached? Did not Christ select his first evan- 
gelists from the poor and degraded? Eminent 
goodness is often the only portion of the lowly. 
It would seem, indeed, at times, as if the death 
of all earthly hope were the birth of angelic 
life. But Uncle Tom is not generalized. He 
stands all alone. Nor are “her blacks gener- 
ally half angels.” There is not one among 
them all, except Uncle Tom, approaching the 


ted into our glorious Constitution.” 

We admit no finality in legislation, which 
does not strike at oppression and crime. We 
trust that our final acts will be “to unbind the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free,” 
and to finally put a “— to the voluntary sla- 
very of intemperance wherever found. 

A. P. 0. 

Wilmington, Delaware, Oct. 11, 1852. 


hundreds of slaves, on a solitary plantation, 
far removed from the observation of white men. 
He regards the negro as a brute, and only 
uses him for gain. A being of ferocious pas- 
sion, he fears not God, regards not man. Sup- 
pose he overwork or underfeed his slaves, sub- 
ject offenders to cruel or unusual punishments, 
or under the influence of demoniac passion 
cause the death of one of his hands, how is the 





Mr. Campbell promptly vindicated himself 
against this charge in a handbill, which we 
should have cheerfully published had it been 
received in good season ; but the explanation is 
honorable to him, and deserves to be recorded. 
The law of Maryland holds railroad compa- 
nies in the State liable for fugitive slaves, if 
they have been carried in their cars; and the 
regulations adopted by the companies to save 














The relations of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, so far as they involve dependence 
and subjection, on the side of the child or ward, 
terminate at maturity, or adult age, as fixed by 
law. 

The wife is not the property of the husband, 
the child, the property of the parent, the ward, 
the property of the guardian. They sustain 
none of the relations or uses of property. 








Unfortunately, the notice below reached us 
a day after the publication of our last number. 
Ed. Era. 
FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 
The friends of Freedom in New Jersey are 
invited to meet in Convention at the City Hall, 


in Trenton, Tuesday, 19th inst., at 12 o’clock, 
to appoint Presidential electors, and to make 














é EXPLANATION. 




















residence of Darius Thomas, the elector for | angel. They are all human beings, and just | law to reach him? The laws forbid cruelty—| The relation of master and slave is not natu- | themselves from losses are of course very strin- ee for * Septvaming Ereneeneet Slddvenbonia: Oct, 12, 1082. 

that district, and also at Westminster, on his | such human beings as we may expect to find | forbid the taking of life unnecessarily—but | ral, not necessary, not indispensable to the | gent. According to one, travellers passing , Stacy TAYLOR. To the Editor of the National Era: 

route home, with the view of visiting other por- | under a system which, while it crushes the mass | they exclude the only testimony on which the | preservation of the individual, tc the perpetu- | through Baltimore to Philadelphia with colored ALEXANDER Back. We are if the midst of a very exciting local 

tions of the State. _ | of its victims to the earth, furnishes occasions | man guilty of cruelty or murder can be con-| ation of the race, to the order of society. attendants or servants, must give bond and se- Aaron SaTTERTHWAITE. | election, caused partly by the attempt of the 

Everywhere, the Doctor has been well re- | for the display of rare heroism and self-devo- | victed! Mrs. Stowe concedes the merciful in-| _ Its first object is, not the welfare of theslave, | curity, the bond generally to be signed by a pdprocg samrsnk ‘ pen of a prohibitory liquor law to pest ee 

gee hr a ene tee | iret Se “ania” . eirodened, es eine, { p> of. ¥e laws for the protection of slaves, | but the interest of the master. The interest of | resident of Baltimore, that such attendants are Ti. 8. CAVENDER. test om ice of cherift, fet which here are 

pect of his being most emphatically “in luck,” | beside Uncle Tom, three characters are repre- | but in view of this exclusion of negro testi.| the superior is its supreme idea, while in the | free persons. Mr. Campbell had redeemed from JoserH ParRisH. five contestants. : 

— ee informed, he has oe sented as having risen above the degradation of | mony, the sentiment put in the mouth of St.| cases of wardship and parentship, the interest | bondage a colored woman in Washington, and| October 12, 1852. The Free Democratic vote in the city and 

gauntlet of discussion on “ 








, slavery ; all the rest illustrate, in painful con- 
mise” test, to a distinguished Democrat of | trast, its baleful effects. 
Taneytown, with the prospect of & formal ac-| Nor are “her whites generally half demons. 


Clare is true—“ the master who goes furthest, 
and does the worst, only uses within limits the 
power that the law gives him.” 





of the inferior is the supreme idea. The de- 
velopment of the slave, so that at maturity he 
may assume the responsibilities of manhood— 


his wife had taken her along as nurse on their 
way from this city homewatds. In Baltimore, 
he was rudely stopped, and inconveniently de- 






county of re cope Te will be nearly all lost, 
as we have not a full ticket out, and the law 
requires that the Canal Commissioner should 






Battimore City Evection.—The Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor is chosen by 3,684 










































: ’ : Ww : 7 jority. Vote: Hollins, Democrat, 12.665; | be printed on the same pi f r as the 
jeeere aae measuring of political swords, The slaveholder, and Legree, the Yankee apos- Again: onppee the slave reaist correction, the design of the relations of childship and | tained, by the usual demand for bond and se- Frazee. Whig, 2.921. A like pst He for |. C baie and Legrlative candidates; the 
which, of need have no fear for | tate, are whole demons ;. but as for the rest of | there is not « Southern State in which the law | wardship—is no part of the design of Slavery. ' curity. He had not time, of course, to go! Pierce and King will give them 2,000 majority | difficulty of getting it on (which can only be 
: : whites, they are all human. Shelby is one does not authorize the master to kill him. Wel The master who harbors such 9 purpose is an through Baltimore, seeking some friend to sign in the State. appreciated by those who have experienced it) 
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REPLY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 
7 the New York Observer, 
oe a ilesion made in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” to the Rev. Joel Parker. 


1. The Matter in Dispute. 
Mrs. Stowe, in the first volume of Uncle | 
Tom’s Cabin, p. 191, attributes to Dr. Parker 
certain words and sentiments, which for many 

















' tion is not made in a prompt and satisfactory 

manner, : shall feel obliged to take the best 

means that I can to throw off from myself the 

odium which you have sought to heap upon 

me. With due respect, Jort Parker. 
Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 


With these letters before her, Mrs. Stowe on 
the 22d of May, two days from the receipt of 
Dr. P.’s second, and about ten days from the 
receipt of his first, addressed to Dr. Parker the 
following letter. Besides the reasons for delay 





years had been publicl reported as his. I put 
in parallel columns the language quoted by 
Mrs. Stowe and the language really used by 
Dr. Parker. 
Unele Tom's Cabin. Dr. Parker. 
Slavery has no evils What, then, are the 
but such as are insepara- efils inse arable from | 
ble from any other rela- Slavery? There is not 
tion in social and domes- one that is not equally 
tio life. inseparable from depra- 
ved human nature in 
other lawful relations. 
The paragraphs, as they stand, mean sub- 
stantially the same thing. But im the argu- 
ment which Dr. Parker was urging; he under- 
took to show that slavery per se was not sinful ; 
that you could separate from it all its Various 
‘abuses, such as separation of families, igno- 
rance, cruelty, &c.; that these were but abuses, 
and no part necessarily of slavery ; and that 
when you had separated from it every sinful 
thing susceptible of separation, and had got 
down to the thing as an abstraction, then, the 
evils which were no longer separable would be 
found to be no worse than such as belong to 
other lawful human relations. [t is not my 
business to comment upon the wisdom of such 
reasoning, but only to explain it, that it may 
be seen how the mistake arose. 
2. Dr. Parker and Mrs. Stowe’s Correspond- 


On the 8th of last May, (1852,) Dr. Parker 
addressed a letter to Professor Stowe, of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, and one to Mrs. Stowe, as fol- 
lows : 
Dr. Parker’s first letter to Prof. Stowe. 
New York, May 8, 1852. 

Dear Sir: It is with extreme regret that I 
have yielded to the necessity of addressing to 
Mrs. Stowe the communication transmitted 
under cover of this note to yourself. 

I have long regarded you as being at least so 
far my friend, that you could not be suspected 
of cherishing anything like personal hostility 
to me. 

Hence, I was filled alike with sorrow and 
surprise to find my Christian character and 
professional reputation assailed so injuriously 
trom a source which your counsels might fairly 
be supposed to govern. { 

My friends concur with me in the belief, 
that a proper self-respect does not allow me to 
make a less serious matter of it, or to demand 
a less reparation. 

T remain faithfully and truly yours, 

Jorn Parker. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. 


New York, May 8, 1852. 

Mapam: My attention has been called to 
an allusion you was pleased to make to myself, 
by name, in your widely-extended book, entitled 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” &c. 

I am sorry to say that I feel myself com- 

elled to take some notice of what you have 
judged proper to send forth to the public as 
my words and my sentiments regarding the in- 
stitution of slavery. 

It is to me a matter of profound regret, that 
before you made this assault upon my Chris- 
tian and ministerial character, you had not 
conferred with me, or sought information from 
some reliable source, so that I might have been 
spared an aspersion so wide-spread and so in- 
jurious to my professional reputation and use- 
fulaess. 

Under these circumstances, I feg) myself 
compelled to demand a full and public retrac- 
tion of the calumny referred to. 

Respectfully, your friend, Jorn Parker. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Professor Stowe immediately replied. But 
Mrs. Stowe, suffering from intense literary ap- 
lication during the winter, was touching at 
oston, Hartford, and New Haven, on her way 
to Brooklyn, New York, at which place she re- 
mained during most of the time covered by this 
correspondence ; and at this place Dr. Parker’s 
letter reached her, to which letter (it having 
been acknowledged through her husband) she 
prepared to reply, by making inquiries into the 
alleged facts. On the 19th of May, and eleven 
days from the date of his first, Dr. Parker ad- 
dressed Mrs. Stowe herself again : 


Dr. Parker’s second letter to Mrs. Stowe. 
New York, No. 2 Leroy Ptace, 
May 19, 1852. 

Mapam: On the 8th instant I addressed to 
you a communication, under cover of a letter 
to your husband. In that communication | 
complained that you had made a calumnious 
assault upon my Christian and ministerial 
character, and demanded a fuil and public re- 
traction of the calumny referred to. A letter 
from your hucbond has led me to understand 
that my note to you was received several days 
ago. 
{t is to me a matter of deep regret that you 
seem to persist in the wrong inflicted on me, by 
taking no notice of my communications. In 
your work entitled “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c., 
after painting a scene of shocking inhumanity, 
you hold me up to tke public in an odious 
light, by representing me as uttering senti- 
ments that seem to justify or at least to palli- 
ate the cruelties which you have described. On 
pages 190 and 191 of the first volume of your 
book, you have published the following para- 

aph : 
“Tom had watched the whole transaction, 
from first to last, and had a perfect understand- 
ing of its results. To him, it looked like some- 
thing unutterably horrible and cruel, because. 
poor ignorant black soul! he had not learned 
to generalize and to take enlarged views. If 
he had only been instructed by certain minis- 
ters of Christianity, he might have thought 
better of it, and seen in it an every-day inci- 
dent of a lawful trade—a trade which is the 
vital support of an institution which an Ameri- 
can Divine* tells us has no evils but such as are 
inseparable from any other relations in social and 
domestic life. But 'Tom, as we see, being a poor 
ignorant fellow, whose reading had been con- 
fined entirely to the New Testament, could not 
comfort and solace himself with views like 
these. His very soul bled within him for what 
seemed to him the wrongs of the poor suffering 
thing that lay like a crushed reed on the 
boxes.” 

The American divine referred to in this par- 
agrapb, you inform the public by a marginal 
note, is “Dr. Joel Parker, of Philadelp ia.” 
You do not say that I am supposed to hold sub- 
stantially such sentiments, or that it may be 
inferred from something said by me; that Tom 
would have been able to comfort and solace 
himself with views like these, if he had been 
less conversant with the New Testament, and 
more familiar with my teachings. You pro- 
fess to give my words. You inform the pablie, 
gravely and circumstantially, that I have said 
of the institution of slavery, that it has “no 
evils but such as are inseparable from any other 
relations in social and domestic life.” 

Your meaning is clear. You intend to fix 
on me the stigma of having uttered this lan- 
guage. You pledge your veracity that I have 
employed these words. You intimate plainly 
that an American divine, whom you carefully 
designate by my name, title, and residence, has 
used this form of speech. You put it in quota- 


' something said in her husband’s letter to her, 


which she gives, there was another, viz: from 


she expected a visit from Dr. Parker, and was 
for several days momently hoping to see him: 


Mrs. Stowe’s first letter to Dr. Parker. 


Dear Sir: Your letter, via Brunswick, reach- 
ed me in this city about a week since, and only 
feeble health, and the multiplied engagements 
of anniversary week, have delayed my reply to 
this time. 

Give me leave to assure you that you have 
entirely misapprehended the purpose and spir- [ 
it with which I quoted the remark attributed 
to you with your name. It had nothing to do 
with personal feeling, one way or the other. I 
simply quoted you as a well.known leading 
man, whom | sup to be an acknowledged 
supporter of the pro-slavery side of the ques- 
tion; and I quoted you in preference to any of 
the other clergymen on that side of the ques- 
tion, simply because the remark attributed to 
you was more neatly and pointedly expressed, 
and more summarily included the whole sub- 
ject, than any remarks of others to the same 
general purport. 

In the chapter in which your remark occurs, 
I considered myself as the advocate of the poor 
and uneducated against the educated and the 
powerful. I have ever considered the Ameri- 
can Internal Slave Trade as the vital support 
of the system—that without which it would 
immediately be worthless in a pecuniary point 
of view, and of course cease to exist; and, there- 
fore, I confronted the sentiment with the dra- 
matic reality of the slave trade. 

My reason for considering you on the pro- 
slavery side of the question. will be better a 
preciated by you, by showing the manner in 
which I was led to that opinion. 

It is considerably more than a year ago that 
I saw the sentence in question quoted in one of 
the leading papers of the day with your name. 
I said immediately that [ did not believe you 
had said it, and that I knew you would contra- 
dict it. Isearched the papers week after week, 
with the eye of a friend, for that denial. I 
only found the thing re-affirmed in paper after 
paper, both religious and secular. It was em- 
braced in a schedule of the sayings and senti- 
ments of American ministers in regard to sla- 
very, which was read at a public meeting in 
the World’s Fair, and which formed a basis of 
some considerable discussion and action on the 
propriety of admitting American preachers, 
without examination, into English pulpits. 

These papers, in which all this was recorded, 
were the ye religious prints—prints which 
I could not suppose you were not familiar with ; 
and I could not suppose that you would allow 
any sentiment to go the rounds of them, print- 
ed in capitals, with your name in full, unless it 
were a statement to which you were fully com- 
mitted, and which you were determined to 
abide by and sustain. I therefore, with great 
regret, set you down in my mind as a leader on 
that side of the question, and quoted you as 
such—and I think that | had reason to do so. 
If you thought the imputation of this senti- 
ment a “stain” on your character, an injury 
to your Christian and ministerial reputation, 
why have you never before contradicted it? 
Why have you allowed it quoted and re-quoted 
from paper to paper, proclaimed in a public 
meeting at the World’s Fair, and returned in 
capitals to this country, and not come out with 
the most earnest denial of which you were ca- 
pable ? 

Yet your note was the first shadow of any 
reason [ have ever had for thinking that this 
opinion was not yours, and that you were not 
willing to be considered on that side of the 
question. 

Under this attitude, you must perceive that 
it is not in my power to set you right before a 
Christian public, who probably have formed 
their opinion from the same sources from which 
I have formed mine. The quotation of it in 
the book is only one indication of that very 
general belief which attributes to you such sen- 
timents. And it is to the Christian public gen- 
erally, as I apprehend, that your denial of such 
sentiments and expressions should be address- 
ed; and to them you should explain why you 
have allowed yourself to be so publicly and fre- 
quently and notoriously ranged on that side of 
the question; and why you have taken no no- 
tice of what you say you consider as a “ libel,” 
when it has been so very publicly and for such 
a long time proclaimed in the ordinary chan- 
nels of intelligence. 

I need not say that a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this matter would give me pleasure. It 
is no pleasure to me to have it proved that any 
minister of the Saviour could have said such a 
thing, and J shall be sincerely glad to see you 
exonerated, before the public, of any such im- 
putation. When you shall have satisfactorily 
explained the subject, I will with pleasure do 
anything that may lie in my power to obviate 
the misconceptions that have arisen from your 
long silence. Truly yours, 4H. B. Stowe. 
Rev, Joel Parker. 


The history of this somewhat famous sen- 
tence is nearly this, In the year 1846, a con- 
troversy of sixteen weeks duration was held in 
the (Philadelphia) Christian Observer, between 
Dr. Parker, employing the signature “O. R. 
Meridionis,” and Rev. A. Rood. The sentence 
which we have already extracted occurred in 
that controversy. How it was changed into 
the popular and current form, I do not know. 
It has been told to me that it was published at 
that time in the various Anti-Slavery journals. 
By some means it appeared in England. 
When, in view of it and other not greatly dis- 
similar opinions of American clergymen, the 
semi-annual Congregational Union of Glouces- 
tershire and Bristol, England, April, 1851, 
adopted a resolution that bore severely upon 
American clergymen who were expected in 
London at the World’s Fair and the May an- 
niversaries, the wisdom of their action was 
questioned, on the ground that no such atro- 
cious sentiments could be held by American 
clergymen as was alleged. 
In reply to this, the Bristol Mercury, one of 
the oldest and the most widely circulated jour- 
nal in the West of England, published opinions 
of Dr. Spring, Dr. Wood, Bishop Hopkins, Dr. 
Dewey, Dr. Rogers of Boston, Prof. Stuart, and 
this sentence ascribed to Dr. Parker. It has 
been said to me that the same was published 
in the British Banner and the London Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, but I have not been able to 
verify the fact. 
In this form the paragraph came back to 
America in the letter of Agricola, the English 
correspondent of The Independent, and was 
published, in connection with the opinions of 
the afore-mentioned gentlemen, in The Inde- 
pendent for May, 15th, 1851. 
It was inserted in the annual report of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, which, like the report of 
the Colonization Society, is made up of facts 
and documents, which are supposed to have a 
permanent and historical importance. A copy 
of this report was sent to Dr. Parker, and b 
‘saw the passage, and gave to me, during our 
only interview, as reason for not noticing it, 
that he did not think, when standing in con- 
nection with such names. that it could produce 
an unfavorable impression on the public mind, 





tion marks as mine, Your statement has been 
spread through the country with all the influ- 
ence which your name as a writer and the pop- 
ularity of your book can give it. 
tea Goat, this — lt yee a et 
o upon one whose professional re 
utation, like the reputation of sone sex for hes 
tity, is blasted by mere suspicion. You have 
done this, too, without the least pro c 
public or private. Up to.the time of the publi- 
cation of your book, I had been the warm friend 
-of your father and his family, of your husband 
and of yourself. I had often commended you 
to others, as my friends will bear witness, No 
disparaging word had ever escaped my lips in 
renee’ 5) 708 1S SIN Ed writer, as 
a Christian. I have given no i¢ provoca- 
tion for such an assault. I have never used 
such words. I have never maintained such 
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but that it was very different when he alone 

was singled out by Mrs. Stowe. 

At this point commences Mrs, Stowe’s con- 

nection with the matter. She inserted the par- 

agraph in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (which was first 

issued in weekly chapters,) in the National Era, 

for August 28, 1851, with Dr. Parker's name 

in a note, in all respects isely as it stood 

afterwards in her book. @ Era had a cir- 

culation at this time of about 17,000, and in 

every State of the Union. 

Thus it stood, without a word from Dr. Par- 
ker, for eight months, until the 20th of March. 
1852, when her story was published in book 
form at Boston. From the 20th of March un- 
til the 8th of May, six weeks, not a word was 
heard, Both Mrs, Stowe and her friends had 
had scruples as to whether it was best thus to 
name an individual, as 9 matter of public ex- 
pediency, but none as to the mere correctness 
be seg by ow And Mrs. Stowe had sup- 
“posed that she had given orders to remove the 
name of Dr. Parker, when the book was going 
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you, 
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the detention. Not receiving this letter, Dr. 
Parker, on the 25th of May, addressed Mrs. 
Stowe again. 
Dr. Parker’s third letter to Mrs. Stowe. 
New York, 2 Leroy Puace, 
May 25, 1852. 

Mapam: I have addressed to you two com- 
munications respecting your holding me up to 
public odium. In each I have demanded an 
open and full tog we ou have ~ =~ 
posed any re tion for the wrong, n 
deigned 4 soply. My letters were under date 
of the 8th and the 19th instant. Sufficient 
time has elapsed. The calumny is still spread- 
ing. I am not bound in justice to wait longer. 
Yet it is my desire to exercise a spirit of Chris- 
tian forbearance. I sincerely deprecate the ne- 
cessity of placing you in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. I beg of you, do not compel me to do 
so. I have no resentments to gratify. I do 
not wish, because you have injured me, to in- 


jure you. On the contrary, it will afford me 


great pleasure to be spared the necessity of 
a public conflict with a lady, a professed Chris- 
tian, and the wife of a clergyman. 

Though you can never repair the wrong you 
have done, you can make such amends as will, 
if made now, satisfy me. Should you find 


yourself in difficulty hereafter, therefore, be 


pleased to remember that it is not of my seek- 
ing. I greatly prefer that you should not com- 


pel me to appear before the public in a conflict 


with you respecting a matter which you can 
so easily bring to an amicable adjustment, and 
that, too, without doing anything which one 
who has inflicted a wrong ought not to regard 
as a pleasure to perform. Respectfully, 


Jor. ParKER. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


In the mean time, Mrs. Stowe was making 
every practicable inquiry to ascertain the ori- 
gin of this paragraph, and the correctness or 
incorrectness of Dr. Parker’s assertion in re- 
spect to it. 
sonally cognizant of the history of the matter, 
of the highest respectability, personally and by 
letter, that she had not done injustice to Dr. 
Parker. Friends in Philadelphia were written 
to; the copies of the Christian Observer con- 
taining the original articles of Dr. Parker were 
solicited. I visited Dr. Hatfield, of New York, 
myself, who was of impression that Mrs. Stowe 
was correct; and as he was on the eve of leay- 
ing for the N. S. Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly at Washington, I procured his promise to 


server, and to investigate the facts. Through 
a friend, Mrs. Stowe wrote to the gentleman, 
who was Dr. Parker’s respondent in the con- 
troversy in which the language was said to 
have been employed, and received from him 
the following brief note, which he afterwards 
confirmed by a more elaborate letter. 


Dear Broruer: I received your note, and 
called to see you. If Dr. P. denies the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Stowe, it will be strange. 
These are his exact words, used by him in our 
controversy: “What are the evils that are in- 
separable trom slavery? There is not one that 
is not equally inseparable from depraved hu- 
man nature in other lawful relations.” If Mrs. 
Stowe uses the word incidental, it is probable 
he founds his denial on that error. J can fur- 
nish you with the number of the Christian Ob- 
server, if you desire it. Truly yours, 
A. Roop. 

Such being the state of facts, upon the arri- 
val of Dr. Parker’s third letter, Mrs. Stowe re- 
garded it as an affront—an attempt at intimi- 
dating her, not with a threat of pecuniary 
damages, but the publicity of a lawsuit, which 
might be supposed to be one of the things which 
a sensitive woman would most dread. The 
very threat was a reason for firmness, and Mrs. 
Stowe addressed Dr. Parker a second letter on 
the same day that this was received: 


Mrs, Stowe’s second letter to Dr. Parker. 
May 25. 

Dear Sir: I mailed a reply to your note on 
Saturday. If it has not reached you, it proba- 
wy is owing to my having mailed it for New 

ork simply, and will perhaps be found by a 
more particular inquiry at the post office. 
In case you receive that, you will be appri- 
zed of my views; and in case you do not, by 
addressing a note to my brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, a duplicate of it can be forwarded to 
I am sorry for the delay. 
In regard to the threats implied in your let- 
ter, give me leave to say, that though, for many 
reasons, I should regret a public encounter on 
this subject, yet my conviction, derived from 
facts, documents, and the testimony of living 
witnesses, is, that such an issue would be far 
more unfortunate for you than for me. With 
the knowledge that 1 have now, it is entirely 
out of my power, conscientiously, to say that [ 
believe you have not uttered the*sentiments in 
question. I cannot help my convictions in view 
of evidence; and [ could not for my own broth- 
er make any public statement contrary to those 
convictions. No personal feeling influences me. 
It is a matter of regret that I am obliged to 
think asI do. I would be very glad to think 
myself mistaken. 
[ repeat what I said in my letter, that the 
point lies not between you and me, but you and 
the public—you and men who hold in their 
hands the documents in which this sentiment 
is unequivocally asserted. When you can 
prove to the public, and to me, that these senti- 
ments are all mistaken, and account for your 
so long suffering this allegation to lie upon you 
unnoticed, I will with the greatest pleasure do 
anything you shall request to set you right be- 
fore the public. 
I leave town on Thursday, and any future 
communications must be addressed to my 
brother, H. W. Beecher, who is in full posses- 
sion of the subject, Yours, truly, 


H. B. Stowe. 
Rev. Joel Parker. 


This letter seems to have brought on the 
crisis. Dr. Parker on that same evening soli- 
cited Benjamin F. Butler, Esq., to act as coun- 
sel in bringing a suit for damages. Had Mr. 
Butler’s most Christian intentions towards both 
parties prevailed, how much pain and public 
reproach would have been spared! I am both 
glad and sorry to think that the wish for peace 
was with the lawyer; and the wish for a suit 
with the clergyman! 

Mr. Butler, from an examination of the facts, 
was satisfied that a private arrangement could 
be made. He solicited H. Barney, Esq., (his 
former partner, and a personal friend of mine,) 
to act as mediator. Mr. Barney on the 26th 
of May visited Mr. Butler's house, and heard 
his and Dr. Parker’s statements, and saw the 
documents. He became satisfied that Dr. Par- 
ker’s complaint was well founded, and that 
Mrs. Stowe labored under a misapprehension. 
On the evening of the same day he visited me, 
and his own letter, below, is the begt history of 
the interview. 

On that day I had received from Philadel- 
phia copies of Dr. Parker’s original article ; 
but had not yet examined it, Mr. Barney’s 
statements had such effect upon my mind, that 
I immediately investigated the documents ; and 
on the next day, by Mr. Butler’s request, I 
visited him at his office, and heard his exposi- 
tion, which only served to confirm, what the 
reading of Dr. Parker’s article had satisfied 
me was the fact, that he had been misunder- 
stood, and so misrepresented. 


The same causes produced the same effect 
upon Mrs. Stowe’s mind, and without a mo- 
ment’s delay she addressed to Dr. Parker the 
following letter, which the Observer represents 
as extorted from her through the fear of pecu- 
niary damages ; 


She was assured by clergymen per- | 


see Mr. Converse, editor of the Christian Ob- | 


time you can meet me? Iam a ag any 
time between now and ten o’clock on Monday 
morning. 

Rev. Joel Parker. 


Had Mrs. Stowe known, when writing this 
letter, that all the influences tending to a 
Christian settlement of this difficulty had ema- 
nated from /awyers, instead of asking their ex- 
clusion, she might have begged their pone: 

Of this letter Dr. Parker says, in his letter 
dated July 31, (Observer, Sept. 30,) “after she 
aon Stowe) had learned that I had employed 

r. B. F. Butler as my counsel, she addressed 
a note to me in a milder tone, and this led to 
an interview.” This is all the statement which 
Dr. Parker gives to the public! Now, let this 
be compared with another statement of Dr. 
Parker’s, in a letter to Professor Stowe, dated 
June 5th, written within a few days of the 
transactions now under consideration—a letter 
which the reader will find entire further on. 

“ My counsel in the mean time investigated 
| the whole case, and expressed a decided opin- 
ion that the paragraph referred to in Mrs. 
Stowe’s book was clearly libellous; but, in the 
hope that the matter might yet be amicably 
adjusted without the necessity of a legal issue, 
he, at his own instance, though with my con- 
sent, solicited a conference with his friend Mr. 
Barney, not as a lawyer, but as a Christian 
and a friend of himself, and also of Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

“ Mr. Barney’s kind offices were secured, In 
consequence, as I suppose, of his interposition, 
Mr. ir W. Beecher called on my counsel, and 
soon after Mrs. Stowe addressed to me acommu- 
nication of a different and more hopeful tone— 
a letter containing concessions, carefully guard- 
ed indeed, but still concessions, with a request 
| that I would call and see her.” The italics 
| are ours, 


| Dr. Parker has still further permitted the 
| Observer (Sept. 23) to say of this result, speak- 
| ing of the employment of counsel: “This was 
| ® new argument, which the author of Uncle 
| Tom's Cabin had not expected. She addressed 
| a note in gentle terms,” &¢. Now the reader 
| will see, by glancing at the second letter of Dr. 
| Parker, that Mrs. Stowe had been expecting 
| just such an issue since the 19th of May, for 
| the close of that letter contains the threat of a 
| suit or a public controversy, just as plainly as 
| the letter of the 25th. 

But to all this representation we append the 
| following letter from Mr. Barney, who certain- 
‘ly must be regarded as a witness competent to 











| testify to the influences which he employed in 
' his errand from Dr. Parker to us: 


Mr. Hiram Barney's Letter to H. W. Beecher. 
Brooxtyn, Sept. 30, 1852. 

Dear Sir: I cheerfully state the substance 
of my interview with you on the 26th of May 
last, in relation to the controversy between Dr. 
Parker and Mrs. Stowe. 

My connection with the transaction in ques- 
tion was not professional. It was in the rela- 
tion of a friend to you and to Mr. Butler, that 
he requested my mediation between the parties. 
He desired to prevent a suit, by obtaining from 
Mrs. Stowe a public and voluntary recognition 
and retraction of the error in her book. 

I went to Mr. Butler’s house on the 26th of 
May, and there perased certain documents and 
listened to explanations and statements made 
by him and by Dr. Parker, and was convinced 
that Mrs. Stowe had not quoted the exact lan- 
guage of Dr. Parker, and that she had been 
still more unfortunate in representing the sen- 
timent of what he did utter on the supposed 
occasion. 

Mrs. Stowe was then at your house, and I 
called there the same evening. I announced 
to you alone the object of my visit. You re- 
marked that Mrs. Stowe was in feeble, health, 
and would lose the night’s sleep if the subject 
should be introduced then to her ; that I had 
better say what I wished to you, and that you 
would go over the subject with her the next 
morning. Accordingly I stated to you that 
Dr. Parker had employed my late partner to 
bring @ suit upon the alleged libel; that Mr. 
Butler was desirous of avoiding, if possible, 
that necessity ; that he supposed that the mis- 
representation of which Dr. Parker complain- 
ed had not been intentionally made, or wilfully 
persisted in, on the part of Mrs. Stowe, and 
believed that if she could know the facts of 
the case, she would voluntarily accord to Dr. 
Parker the proper satisfaction. I stated to 
you the relations in which I acted in calling on 
ou, and my conviction that Dr. Parker had 
Sie misrepresented in the language imputed 
to him in Mrs. Stowe’s book. You replied in 
nearly the following language: 
“I do not see how there can be any mistake 
about the language and the sentiment. We 
have just received corroborative evidence of the 
correctness of the quotation, from clergymen 
who profess to know just what Dr. Parker 
said. Unless it can be made to appear that she 
has done him injustice, there is no earthly 
power or motive that could make her retract or 
budge an inch from her position. She will do 
voluntarily all that she can conscientiously do, 
to relieve Dr. Parker from unjust odium; but 
she will never, while the world stands, what- 
ever may come, discredit that quotation, unless 
she can believe it to be incorrect. At the same 
time, | hope, for the sake of Brother Parker, 
and for the sake of humanity and religion, that 
the quotation is untrue ; and so does my sister; 
and she and | will gladly receive, and hopeful- 
ly examine, any evidence on that side. 
“Our feelings are of the most friendly kind 
toward Dr. Parker, and he himself cannot be 
more anxious than my sister and I are, that 
justice should be done him. There is no one 
so much interested to repair an injury as he 
that does it. I regard this talk about a suit as 
a mere matter of intimidation. I do not believe 
that he would dare bring a suit; and if he 
should bring one, he could never recover more 
than sixpence damages, if he could maintain it 
atall. If Harriet has made a mistake in this 
matter, no one will regret it as much as she, 
and no one need present any motives to her to 
do all that the case admits of to repair it. She 
will insist upon making the reparation. I will 
look into the matter, and hope the Doctor will 
show himself to be right, and my sister wrong.” 
I saw Mr. Butler the next day, and assured 
him that you were right-minded, and that un- 
less it should appear that Dr. Parker had used 
the language imputed to him on some occasion 
other than in the correspondence in the Phila- 
delphia Christian Observer, (which at that time 
I had seen, but you had not,) there would be 
no difficulty in convincing you and Mrs. Stowe 
that her quotation was erroneous and unjust ; 
in which case Mrs. Stowe would not hesitate 
to do what she rightfully could do to repair 
any injury done to Dr. Parker. I do not think 
that the probability of a suit had any influence 
upon your mind or your sister’s, except to make 
you more cautious in weighing the evidence 
which Dr. Parker should produce to show that 
he had been misrepresented, and more deter- 
mined than eyer to stand by the quotation, if 
you should not find such evidence satisfactory. 
Yours, yery respectfully, 
Hiram Barney. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The result of this letter was, at first, a letter 
from Dr. Parker, refusing an interview , but, 
after the letter was gone to the post office, Mr. 
Parker changed his mind, and sought to take 
it from the office, but was unable to get it. 
But the letter was delayed, and did not come 
to hand until after his interview with Mrs, 
Stowe. It was afterwards followed by an ex- 
planation from him of the circumstances, and 
the mistake in sending it. 

Meanwhile, a long interview took place be- 





Mrs. Stowe’s third letter to Dr. Parker, 


Dear Sm: I take pleasure in saying that a 
review of your argument in the Christian Ob- 
server has enabled me to see that your lan- 
guage in the case under consideration is sus- 
ceptible of a different and indeed entirely op- 
posite construction from that which wold 
strike the mind viewing it in a disconnected 
form. | think that I am now fully possessed 
of your real sentiments, understand and could 

lain them, 

am now disposed to inquire what I can do 
to place your position in its true light before 
the world ; and it a to me exceedingly 
desirable that, in deciding tbat, we two should 
meet as Christians, in accordance with our Sa- 
viour’s direction: “If thy brother trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between 

him alone,” 


thee and 
like to see you without lawyers or 


ever 
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witnesses, and I sink pos will find that what-. 


tween Mrs. Stowe and Dr. Parker, at my 
house ; and soon 9 second, | believe, and every- 
thing seemed to promise a peaceful adjust- 
ment, The only difficulty, as | understood at 
the time—for I was not t myself at their 
interview—arose in respect to the substance of’ 
Mrs. Stowe’s card. Several were written, dis- 
cussed, and laid aside, from difficulties which 
Mrs. Stowe explains in her letter next to be 
published. 

Those difficulties may be glanced at here. It 
has been seen that, at first, she believed Dr. 
Parker to have used language which conveyed 
substantially the sentiment quoted in her text. 

When satisfied that the language of the con- 
troversy of Dr. Parker and Rev. Mr. Rood did 
not justify such a statement, she was ready to 
make an unhesitating and ion, 
until she was cautioned not todo so, but to 
confine her retraction to that con 
“since,” it was said, “ 
which justifies you in saying that Dr. Parker 
never uttered such a sentiment.” For at that 
time the belief was almost universal that Dr. 





root up impressions 
years unehecked ; those conversant with 





the facts at the time, believe still that the form 
of words used in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” could 
be traced back to Dr. Parker, That this is a 
mistake, I have no doubt, but it serves to show 
one of the perplexities there to be encountered. 


Parker to state,” &c., and again: “I take pleas- 


never used language,” &c. But Dr. Parker 
was disinclined to such forms, and wished her 
to say that “she was satisfied that he had never 
used such language,” &c. r 
Stowe hesitated as to the extent of her admis- 


to a public reparation. 
She gave orders to her publisher for the era- 


left for New Haven, promising, as soon as she 
could become tranquil in the quietude of a 


card as she finally would publish it. This she 
did, and on the 5th of June I received it. 


from the care of a pastoral charge like mine, I 
was on the eve of a visit to the West, and in 
the various preparations | let my sister’s letter 
slip my memory until the 10th of June. During 
this delay, Dr. Parker not unnaturally became 
impatient, and addressed the following letter 
to Professor Stowe : 


Dr. Parker to Professor Stowe. 
New York, June 5, 1852. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 29th of May came 
to hand on Monday last. I then hoped that 
Mrs. Stowe would do me justice, and no fur- 
ther correspondence would be necessary. 

I am disappointed. 

In reply to yours, I will proceed to give you 
a succinct history of the whole matter down to 
the present date. After my first letter to Mrs. 
Stowe, under date of 8th of May, I waited till 
the 19th for a reply, and received none. I then 
addressed to her a second communication, 
going more into details in respect to the wrong 
inflicted on me. I waited until the 24th. No 
answer. I then addressed to her a third letter, 
begging her not to compel me to a course which 
would bring us into conflict before the public. 

On theevening of the 25th, not having heard 
from Mrs. Stowe, I applied, by the advice of 
my friends, to Mr. Benj. F. Butler, to act as my 
counsel. I received, the next day, a response 
from Mrs. Stowe, intimating that she had 
mailed a reply to my second letter, on the Sat- 
urday previous, which was the 22d. In this 
letter of Mrs. Stowe, (I mean the answer to my 
third,) she, in effect, re-affirmed the libel, and 
asserted that it was her conviction, derived 
from facts and documents, and living witnesses, 
that an issue before the public would be far 
more unfortunate for me than for herself. 

My counsel, in the mean time, investigated 
the whole case, and expressed a decided opin- 
ion that the paragraph referred to in Mrs. 
Stowe’s book was clearly libellous; but, in the 
hope that the matter might yet be amicably ad- 
justed without the necessity of a legal issue, he 
at his own instance, though with my consent, 
solicited a conference with his friend, Mr. Bar- 
ney, not as a lawyer, but as a Christian, and 
as a friend of himself and also of the Rev. H. 
W. Beecher. Mr. Barney’s kind offices were 
secured. In consequence, as I suppose, of his 
interposition, Mr. H. W. Beecher called on my 
counsel, and soon after Mrs. Stowe addressed 
to me a communication of a different and more 
hopeful tone—a letter containing concessions, 
caretully guarded indeed, but still concessions, 
with a request that I would call and see her. 

I received this on the 29th of May, and on 
the same day I received, through the mail, the 
letter referred to as having been mailed on 
the 22d. In my reply to Mrs. Stowe’s re- 
quest for an interview, I addressed to her a 
note declining the interview, and ordered it 
sent by mail. Subsequently, and on the same 
day, | changed my purpose, as thinking it more 
kind to grant her request for a personal inter- 
view, and ordered the letter stopped; but the 
letter, 1 am sorry to say, was afterwards sent 
by mistake, which I did not learn till the even- 
ing after our interview. On the following Mon- 
day, I called on Mrs. Stowe. She proposed 
herself, and drew up a card, conceding that 
injustice had been done me, and offered to pub- 
lish it. But she insisted on adding to the con- 
cessions other matter relating to what she 
considered my position in respect to the subject 
of slavery. 

To this I demurred, and drew a brief state- 
ment that would be satisfactory to me, allow- 
ing her, of course, to say anything she chose 
in justification of her motives. She did not ob- 
ject to my statement, yet was unwilling to 
make that statement alone, but insisted on con- 
necting with it a representation of what she 
deemed my actual position in relation to sla- 
very, thus drawing off attention from the as- 
pect of a simple retraction of the wrong. This 
[ could not accept as satisfactory. She with- 
drew her card, but promised to write me from 
New Haven. I have received nothing. The 
letter that Dr. Beecher thought would be satis- 
factory, I presume was not sent me. 

You are mistaken about the testimony which 

you fancy may be found to substantiate Mrs. 

Stowe’s allegation. An a to prove it will 

only aggravate the libel. hat [ require is, 

that without any side issue, without mixing up 

of this libel with other matters, Mrs. Stowe 

should simply do me justice by retracting it. 

If you wish any further conference about it, 

please write me immediately. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Rev. C. E. Stowe, D. D. 


To this Prof. Stowe replied as follows : 
Prof. Stowe to Dr. Parker. 
Bowpoin CoLuece, June 7, 1852. 

Yours of the 5th inst. I have just taken from 

the office. I am disappointed by it, for | sup- 

osed, from Mrs. Stowe’s last note to me, the 
dau was adjusted. I am sure she thought 
so. I shall immediately consult her father, and 

I hope very soon to see her, I will write you 

again in a few days the result of these consult- 

ations, and if need be will come on and see 
you. I know she is a Christian woman, and 

desires only to do right—and I trust you are a 

Christian man, and have only the same desire, 

It would be an everlasting disgrace to all par- 

ties concerned, and to the church of Christ a 

grievous scandal, to have any public quarrel on 

this subject. It can and it must be settled 
privately. Dr. Beecher and myself are both 
ood friends to you, and of course we both love 

rs. Stowe as our own heart’s blood. Re pa- 
tient, then, till you hear from me again, 

Truly, yours, C. E. Stowe. 

Rev. Joel Parker, D: D. 


This closes Mrs. Stowe’s active connection 
with the negotiation, and introduces the letters 
which have appeared in the T'ribune and In- 
dependent, and which Dr. Parker charges me 
with writing, and with publishing without his 
knowledge or consent. 
Befcre giving the history of that, | wish to 
make a few remarks upon the history now 
gone over. 
It appears, then— 
1. That Mrs. Stowe had had nothing to do 
with changing Dr. Parker’s language ; that it 
was a form of language that had been uncon- 
tradictedly attributed to him since 1846, a pe- 
riod of five years; that it was universally be- 
lieved to be a correct presentation of his views ; 
that this helief was not dying away, but stead- 
ily increasing ; that this language did not be- 
long to partisan abolition journals, but that it 
appeared in the most reputable and publicly 
trusted journals in America and in England ; 
that it had been received in Great Britain, in 
connection with the published opinions of other 
men, as a fair exposition of the sentiments of 
American ministers on the subject of slavery ; 
employed as such, as the basis of ecclesiastical 
action; and that ecclesiastical action justified 
in the public papers by the citation of this re- 
mark as evidence of the atrocity of ministerial 
public opinion in America ; that it had return- 
ed to the United States ta re-appear, not only 
in newspapers, but in the annual documents of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, as a fact which, hay- 
ing passed an ordeal of five years’ growing cir- 
culation, was to be set down as received histo- 
ry ; that then, Mrs. Stowe innocently copied it, 
and that’ it stood for eight months before the 
public, in her story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
the National Era, just as it was in the book 
when Dr. Parker took it up ; that it stood from 
the 20th of March till the 8th of May, in Jew- 
ett’s edition of Uncle Tom, a period cf seven 
weeks, before a word was lisped by Dr. Parker, 
to let any one know that he disowned the lan- 
guage and the sentiments. 4 

Such an instance of literary silence we sus- 
pect was. never before known; and there is 
nothing which is a parallel to it, except Dr. 


Jorn Parker. 





Laboring under this feeling, she offered to | 
word her card thus: “I am authorized by Dr. | 


ure in stating, upon the authority of Dr. Par- | 
ker, that he has been misrepresented, and has | 


But while Mrs. | 
sions, she had not for a moment a hesitancy as | 


sion of Dr. Parker’s name, and, her health suf-’ 
fering under this accumulated excitement, she | 


friend’s home, to draw up and send me her | 


I must plead guilty to a delay of a few days | 
in re-presenting her card to Dr. Parker. Aside | 


| Parker’s subsequent impatience to have it rec- 
| tified when he did awake. And we believe that 
| the public will decide, that if ever a case occur- 
| red in which an author might innocently fall 
| into an error, that case was Mrs. Stowe’s. Next 
will therefore come the inquiry, “ But did Mrs. 
| Stowe take all due means of reparation, when 
the error was pointed out to her?” She did. 

2. We are prepared to notice, now, the alle- 
gation that Mrs. Stowe refused to pay any 
proper attention to Dr. Parker’s importunity ; 
that she refused to reply to his three letters ; 
| that she treated with silence his offer of “ doc- 
umentary evidence to prove his innocence.” 


and now knows, that though Mrs. Stowe did 
| not reply to his first letter, (being absent from 
| home on its arrival at Brumswick,) that her 
husband, Prof. Stowe, did reply in her behalf, 
at once; that he expressed the greatest regret 
that his (Dr. Parker’s) name had been used, 
and gave the most friendly assurance that the 
matter should be immediately attended to and 
| put right. 

Dr. Parker also knows that Mrs. Stowe knew 
| that her husband had thus acknowledged the 
receipt of Dr. P.’s first note; for in his second 
| letter, above quoted, he says expressly, “a let- 
| ter from your husband has led me to understand | 
| that my note to you was received several days | 
| ago.” No word of this has ever been whispered | 


Observer. 

They have been told by the Observer, with | 
Mr. Parker’s consent, that when Dr. P. wrote 
his first letter to her, “Mrs. Stowe took no no- 
tice of his letter ,” (the italics are not ours, but | 
the Observer's ,) “Dr. Parker wrote to her again. | 
Mrs. Stowe deigned no reply,” &e. And yet | 
Dr. Parker had in his possession, when he im- | 
pregnated the New York Observer with false- | 


| hood, and the Observer had in its possession | 


when it gave forth its untruth, this reply of 
Dr. Stowe to Dr. Parker’s first letter : 


Brunswick, Mr., Bowporn Coniecer, 
May 11, 1852. | 
My Drar Sr: Your name was used in Mrs. | 
Stowe’s work without my knowledge, and of | 
course without my consent. As soon as I dis- | 
covered it, I told her it was wrongyand she | 
must have it erased. She agreed with me, and | 
wrote to her publisher to have thename erased, | 
and some other corrections made. As I have | 
not read the late issues, 1 had hoped the cor- | 
rections were made ; and am very sorry to find, 
by your note of the 8th instant just received, | 
that they have not been made. Mrs. 8. is now | 
on a visit to her brother, Rev. H. W. Beecher, | 
in Brooklyn, where she will be happy to see | 
you, and put all things on an amicable foot- | 
ing. I regret the occurrence, and am glad to 
find that you consider the statement a “calum- 
ny” and a “serious matter.” 
Yery truly yours, 


Rev. Joel Parker, D. D. 
Second: Dr. Parker, after Mrs. Stowe’s ap- 


C. E. Stowe. 


First : Dr. Parker knew from the beginning. | 


to the public by Dr. Parker or the New York | 


| Demon 


| reformer. 


THE WORKS OF REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


C=": NICHOLS, & CO have lately published, 
Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons. By 
Theodore Parker. Two volumes. 
Contents. 
1. The Relation of Jesus to his Age and the Ages. 
2. The True Idew o! a Christian Church, 
3. . ee of War 
4 Speech delivered at the Anti-War Meeting ‘an- 
| euil Hall, February, 1847. Jusueu 
§ A Sermon of the Mexican War. 
6. A Sermon of the Perishing Classes in Boston. 
7. A Sermon of Merchants. 
8. A Sermon of the Dany. 
9 A Sermon of Poverty. 
10. A Sermon of the Moral Condition of Boston. 
11. A Sermon of the Spiritual Condition of Boston. 


12. Some Thonghts on the most Christi 
| Sunday, g Hl 0B ristian Use of the 


13. A Sermon of Immortal Life. 

14. The Publie Kuncation of the People. 

15. The Political Destination of America. 

“4 £ Discourse on John Quincey Adams 

A Speech at a Meeting of the Anti Slavery Socie 

AprilG. 1848 Oe ppg tteyedg 

1s. A Speech at Faneuil Hall, before the N. E. Anti-Sla- 
very Convention, 1848 

19 Some Thonghta on the Free Soil Party and the Elec- 
tion of Gen Taylor, December, 1848. 
. bas A Speech at the N. kK, Anti-Slavery Convention, May, 
Sv! 
21. A Discourse on the Death of President Taylor, July, 


erous Classes in Society. 


| 1850. 


22. The Function and Place of Conscience in Relation to 
the Laws of “‘ien 
23. The State of the Nation 
24. The Chief Sins of the People 
25. The Three Safegnards of Society. 
26. The Position and Duties of the American Scholar. 
Published by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 3oston, 
And for sale by U.S. FRANCIS & CU., New York. 
Sept. 23—4t 
PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE, Cf NCINNATI, 
HE sixteenth Fall and Winter Session of this, the old- 
est and most thoroughly reformed Medical College in 
the world, will commence the First Monday in November, 


| in the apacions halls of the College ou Wainut street, be- 


tween Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati, and continue 
sixteen weeks. 

The Faculty are: 
Anatomy—C. W Gleason, M.D 
Surgery—C. W. Gleasgn. M D, 
Physiology, and Institutes or T 

A Curtis, M.D. : : . ' 
Botany, Materia Medica, and Therapeutica—A. 
Curtis,M D . . » . 
Obstetrics and Medica! Jurisprudence—S. EK. Ua- 
rey, M. - . 
Geology Chemistry, ana 
jel Vaughan - - ° 
strator of Anatomy — Robert H. Turner, 
M.D. - . . - . . - 5 00 
“Miatricalation (once only) - 5 00 

Professor Gleason is well known to be one of the ablesr 
and most interesting lecturera in the Union, andathorough 
Professor Carey is a gentieman of fine talents,4 
thorough edneation, extensive practical expericnce, and a 
very interesting speaker. Professor Vanghan is one of the 
best chemists in the country, aud an excellent Den onstra 


Tickets. 
- $10 00 
10 06 


heory of Niedicine— 


10 OV 


10 008 


- Ty" . . - 1000 
Natural Philosophy—Dan- 


16 00 


| tor and instructor 


Profeesors Gleason and Curtia will be go situated that 
they will do buc little else than lesture. Kael will deliver 
two lectures per day. “according to the best of h-s abili 
ty) Both have ample epparatus for the illustration of 
their subjects, and are accustomed to the use of them. Ag 
it is intended to make thorongh scholars, all atudents must 
take at ieast one demonstrator’s ticket before they can 
graduate 

We wish it distinctly ucderstood that, hereafver, we ut 
terly repudiate the credit system. If any wish credit, let 
them burrow of their friends at home, where they have 
credit. 

The Physio-Medical College is now on a firm and perma 
nent foundation, and was never better able to do justice to 
itaelf, to the cause and its patrons, than at present; and 
there is a prespect of a fine clars this winter. Let those 
who desirs the maintenance and progress of true and 
thorough reform, patronize this Institution. Let thoge 
who want # capital of five handred doliars, that will ena 
ble them, besides doing a vast ameunt of good, to earn 
almost anywhere, five hundred, ana in many places trom 
one to three thousand doilars per annum, come here and 





parent silence had been explained to him, in a 
manner that no gentleman who reads the doc- | 
uments in this case will have a doubt should | 
have satisfied an honorable mind, deliberately | 
represents Mrs. Stowe as maintaining an ob- 
stinate silence. Yet Dr. Parker knew when 
such representations were made, as our read- 
ers now have the means of knowing, that Mrs. 
Stowe was in Brooklyn when he wrote to 


eral days to receive his letter; that when it 
came to hand she replied to it within ten days; 
and that in this reply she offered reasons for 


feeble, that she was bewildered by the “ multi- 
plied engagements” of the May anniversary 
week, (which, as an authoress of recent suc- 
cess, attracted to her not a little company ;) 
Dr. Parker also kaew that after her reply was 
actually written, it was delayed from the 22d 
to the 29th of May, by some miscarriage which 
prevented its reaching the post office, or by 
some detention after it was dropped there, of 
which neither she nor I had or have any knowl- 


on the 25th, that such letter had been sent. 


Now, the reason of such apparent delay Dr. 
Parker might not have understood at that time ; 
but he did understand it afterwards, not only 
by Mrs. Stowe’s letter, but by interviews with 
her. He had been assured by letter and per- 
sonally, by Mra. Stowe and by Prof. Stowe, 
that she was not indifferent to his requests ; 
that she anxiously desired to do him justice 
when she could do so with a clear conviction 
that she was wrong in ascribing to him the 
language quoted in her book. 

Yet, so late as within two weeks from this 
date, Dr. Parker permits the Observer, uncor- 
rected, to say, “ Mrs. Stowe did not hesitate to 
avail herself of the floating lies of abolition 
newspapers to vilify the good name of a Gos- 
pel minister, and to all his remonstrances, and 
even to his offers of documentary evidence to 
prove his innocence, she turns a deaf ear, until 
the arm of the law is raised, and then new 
light breaks in, and the /aw makes clear what 
the Gospel could not.” (The italics are the Ob- 
server's.) 

The reader cannot but observe the marked 
contrast between Dr. Parker’s five years’ indif- 
ference to this report, and his urgent haste and 
impatience with Mrs. Stowe for the delay of a 
few days, and that, too, when he had assu- 
rances from Prof. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe that 
they were most kindly disposed, and thai she 
was investigating the matter with as much 
speed as prostrated health and the confusion of 
anniversary week would allow. 

Third : The quotation above introduces the 
third count of Dr. Parker’s disingenuousness in 
regard to this part of the history. The Obser- 
ver declares, for him, that Mrs. Stowe had of. 
fers from Dr. Parker of “documentary evidence 
to prove his innocence;” again, it says that 
when “that injured pastor offers quietly to 
give her the evidence that she is mgstaken, she 
does not condescend to look at the subject.” (The 
italics are ours. 

All the letters of Dr. Parker referred to by 
him and the Observer are now before the read- 
er, and he is requested to find in them, if he 
can, the shadow of an offer of any documenta- 
ry evidence, or of any evidence whatever. 


In his first letter, he does not even deny that 
the words are his. He only implies it, by com- 
plaints of being aspersed, and that his minis- 
terial reputation was damaged. In the second 
letter, ten days later, he indeed denies the lan- 
guage and the sentiments to be his, but makes 
no offer whatever to put Mrs, Stowe in posses- 
sion of evidence to that point. The third let- 
ter is equally barren. The first offer ever made 
to produce documentary evidence to either Mrs. 
Stowe or myself, was an offer from Benjamin 
F. Butler, Esq., after he had been retained by 
Dr. Parker as counsel, conveyed to me by Mr. 
Barney, on the evening of the 26th May. 

And then it had its immediate effect, as it 
would have done earlier, if it had been offered 
by Dr. Parker, or had been procurable by us 
And the Observer’s deliberate affirmation, made 
under Dr. Parker's eye, of an offer to place in 
Mrs, Stowe’s hands the means of ascertaining 
her error, is, by his awn letters, shown to be 
void of truth. 

3. I must ask the public to contrast the 
spirit of Mrs. Stowe’s mind toward Dr. Parker, 
as revealed in her letter, with the whole style 
of the Observer's article toward her, and of Dr. 
Parker’s letter of July 31, published in the Qb- 
server of September 30. We cannot believe 
that it is our mere prejudice in this matter 
that leads us to suppose that the tone of the 
Observer is most unchristian, and even malig- 
nant. Its blows are dealt with an unmistaka- 
ble rejoicing in its work. If Mrs. Stowe had 
fallen into the mistakes which Dr. Parker 
charges, I appeal to all good and Christian 
men, whether it would not have been a matter 
of reproach to Christianity ; and whether a re- 
ligious journal,.of wide circulation, represents 
the spirit of Christianity in its exultations over 
the downfall of a Christian ? ate 
But, if this would be so, on the supposition 
that the Observer is right, how much worse 18 
it, now that it appears so plainly that it has 
been thoroughly in the wrong? What idea of 
Christianity will the world gain by reading 
such articles as the Observer's, in which it ap- 
pears that one minister plots with another, for 
the joint pu of destroying a third minister 
of Christ and the reputation of a Christian wo- 
man, without one exhibition of regret or sor- 
row, and with every mark of malicious pleas- 
ure ¢ 


Brunswick, (Me.,) and that she failed for sev- | 


even so long a delay, viz: That her health was | 


edge ; and that he wasinformed by Mrs. Stowe, | 


acquire it. 

falented young Ladies will be cordially received and 
kindly treated,*aud soon prepared to tike their proper 
sation in the intellectual end morai world, and to earn 
their dol ars per day instead of being slaves to a chuir 
and a needle, and receiving the miserab!e pittance of a tew 
| cents, as multitudes now are. We will receive of then 

one hundr: d dollars, in advance, for ali the lecture tickers 

necessary to graduation 
| A CURTIS, Dean of the Fuculty 
i Third etreet, first door east of Broadway; also, in the 
| College et 14—4¢ 
| THE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, HAKTEORD, 
| CONNECTICUT, 
| EV. I. BIRD, and J. BIRD, B. A , Principals, will re- 
| open on the ist of November. tn this schoo! are 
| taught all the common branches of education, from th 
Spelling Book to the College Classics, including tne Mod 
ern Langaages, Music and Drawing. The iccation of the 
school is considered particularly elicible, having all the 
aivantages of country for*retir-ment, and of city tur city 
privileges. Particular attention is paid to the health and 
} manners of the pupils, and to the cultivation of their moral 
and religious principles. 

Lads from eight to fourteen years of age are preferred 
Circulare secut where requested. 

References. — Rey. Dr. Hawes, Hon T.S. Williams, 8 
Terry, Thomas Smith, Gecrge Beach, Esquires, Hartford ; 
Prof. Silliman Kev. Dr. Fiteh, New Haven; Rev. W. A. 
Hallock, F. Howe. S. E. Morse, W. K. Strong, squires, 
New York; Kev. K. KR. Gurley, Washington city 

(et. 14 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromficld street, Boston. 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABO LrYPES— 

June 3—ly Largest in the World 


THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WESr, 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 
TWO LINES DAILY. 

HE Fast Mail Lire leaves Calvert Station daily at 11 

P. M., and conneets regularly with the Fast Line over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tains in aaylight. aud puta passenvers through to Pitts- 
bargh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore ihis line makes « direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsyivania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland. Columbus, anu Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimo. e tv Cincinnati in fo ly-four hours, running time. 

The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place dvily at half 
past 8A. i. By this line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 5 
A.M. the next d»y, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from t:me ot deporture from Balrimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed bata- 
ral rest and repose. 

These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be surpassed by those of any other route between 
the East and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tick-ts for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati, by “ the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra timore and Susquehanna Ksilroad Compa 
ny. at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the following 
rates: 

To Cincinnati - 


- $1700 
To Cleviesnd 


10 50 
‘To Massilou 10.40 
To Pittsburgh - - 950 
O¢F~ Travellers will bear in mind that this is the original 
through line to Cincinnati ; its time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled 
ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Office Bal:imore and Susquehanna Ruiiroad Co. 
Baltimere, August A’. 852 Sent. 9 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
PEX\HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
county and town of the Union. A capital of from five 
to ten dollars only wiil be reyaired, and anything like an 
efficient, energetic man oan make from three to five dollars 
per day—indeed, some of the agents now employed are re- 
alizing twice that sum. Every information will be given by 
addressing, postage paid, Ww. A. KINSLEs, 
Sept. 30—3t Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, €. 


C. ROBBINS, Soliciter of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of hia pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
—— relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 

Jnited States or Kurope. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sone at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the informstion that could be obtained 
by a visit.of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be takeu to 
obtain a patent therefor. (sLould it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters oa business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Uffice. 
He bas the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L Elisworth and ifon. Kdinund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Met 23. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 


| Geek gor espe by C. B. WARRING, for six 


years Professor of Chemistry and Naturai Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open & 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
ales or chemicals, or Who may bave laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of me 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices 0! 
any house in New York. Terms cash 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.,Jan. 26. (852. Feh. 5. 

PATENT AGENCY, 

HE subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 
T Patents. Grateful for the liberal patronage he has en- 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of satisfactic n that 
he has received from those who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness ant aasiduity to merit ac ation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in built 
ing and operating all kinds of machinery, and having a 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, bis intimate knowledge of methanical —. 
enaoles him to understand and to specify inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 

‘ one the business. 

" Medes forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
ta, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro 
eured. Models mast be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All tran portation of models and letter portaue 


should be prepaid. Those who desire to have their inves 
tions exammued, can, hy sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, have an examination 4m 

inion as to the patentability of the plan. 
* AZA AKNOLD. Pat-nt Agent. 
Washington, PD. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. wily 
References —His tixcellency P. Al.en, Governor of Biot 
Island; Edward “Lawton, Collector of Customs, wll 
Rhode Island. Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U S. Senate; _ 4 
Charles T.James,U.S.Senate. _ Sept. 3-6 _ 
SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims ag! 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican be | 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty — < ise 
them susvended or rejected, or who-have not appl noe bag 
well to open a correspondence with me, as i eon oy = pao 
land in r, most every instance. There are about 15, en 
elaims on file in the Pension fice, nearly every one 0 > ic 
I can have allowed if authorized ta act for the claimant. 
word to the wise is suflicient.’ : ar 28, 1980, 
os e under act of September 25, 

be or eel and no fee will be charged in 


meagainstthe 

















[To BE CONTINUED. | 








“DAVID TORR ENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
in, | 00, 
soknowledgmentdepoaitions,afidavite,and 
n town or country H agent 
National Bra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compe: 
the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally- also, tosell 





ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
0F~-Office—Galloway’s Buildings ,up stairs—cornerroom. 
_ Sept. 19—ly 


also pr 
nless land is procured. Address y 
opt 25. A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, pe 


— 


< 7 

JAMES STRALN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Ellinoas, a 

i mpt attention to all professional busine 

oe to the care in tne middleand n-rthern at 
“of the State, to the locating of land warrants, omgerye ned 
gale of real estate, examination of titles, Ln oy ne foe ool. 
&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Civcinnati, ‘gog. 
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William Keys, Hillaborough, Ohio; Moses 4 Th 


Xenia, Oni 





